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Recollections of a Hospital Chaplain 





Rejoice in the Lord always; again I will say, Rejoig 
Let all men know your forbearance. The Lord is at 


Al o prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your reque 
on? be made known to God. And the peace of God, whi 
passes all understanding, will keep your hearts and w 
minds in Christ Jesus. 
° \\ ] , 99 Finally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is hon 
the D ney ay Ss able, whatever is just, whatever is pure, whatever is love 
© ~ whatever is gracious, if there is any excellence, if t 
is anything worthy of praise, think about these thing 
What you have learned and received and heard and se 
in me, do; and the God of peace will be with you. (Phili 
pians 4:4-9) 


There is a word used by Emily Dickinson which cong 
close to every person, every day. It is not a sparkling wor 
but one which we know rather well, most of us. It is 4 
word dingy. Here it appears in Emily Dickinson’s fami 
tribute to the power of a book: 

He ate and drank the precious words, 

His spirit grew robust, 

He knew no more that he was poor, 

Nor that his frame was dust. 

He danced along the dingy ways, 

And this bequest of wings 

Was but a book. What liberty 

A loosened spirit brings! 

Just consider the word dingy. We all know about “ding 
ways.” There are times when we feel that our addr 
might be “101 Dingy Way, Middletown, U.S.A.” Georg 
Eliot, in a low mood, once wrote in a letter, “My addr 
is Grief Castle, Gloomy Road, Misery, England.” 

Think what it would mean to be able to “dance 
the dingy ways.” We can change the tense of the prece 
sentence, if we , will, and say, “Think what it does 
to be able to change a trudge along a dingy way into 
joyful dance.” If we will eat and drink the precious worl 
of Christ’s assurance, our spirits, too, will “grow robust. 
In the lift of that faith, we, too, will not know that 
frame is dust, or that we are poor. 

When Paul took the Lord of life into his life, so thath 
could say truthfully, “It is no longer I who live, but Chr 
who lives in me” (Galatians 2:20), he could also say, “ 
makes my life a constant pageant of triumph” (11 Corinthian 
2:14, Moffatt). Paul’s way was dingy enough. Think 
what it was, according to his own report: “Five times 
have received at the hands of the Jews the forty lash 
less one; three times I have been beaten with rods; once 
was stoned. Three times I have been shipwrecked; a nig! 
and a day I have been adrift at sea” (II Corinthit 
11:24-25). And yet that “dingy way” became a “pageant 
triumph,” because he was a fellow worker with God. 

That was Paul’s story. It may be ours. 


Into thy hands, O God, we commit this day. May it ™ 
be a lonely stumble by ourselves into the unknown, but 
trustful walk with thee. May we trust that surely goodnes 
and mercy will follow us all the days of our lives. A 

—Ha.rorp E, Lvuco0 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


Arnold Toynbee 


« The analytical article on “Arnold 
Toynbee and the Faith We Hold,” by 
Robert McAfee Brown (P.L., November 
24,1956), was just great. I was vaguely 
dissatisfied with Toynbee’s conclusions 
but needed Mr. Brown’s discriminating 
article . . . to show me how to appre- 
cate Toynbee without [agreeing with 
everything he says]. 

—Mrs. C. K. TaAyLor 


Phoenix, Arizona 


«... Over the years it has become 
clear that the church stands in need of 
scholarly historians. . . . [Then] along 
came Arnold Toynbee. . . . 

I welcomed him for his courage in at- 
tempting what modern historians hesi- 
tate to do because it is almost impossible 
for one man to cover the many fields now 
related to history. . . . [I] hope that 
able schools of church historians will 
meet the challenge of secular philoso- 
phies with scholarly, documentary work 
proclaiming the apex of human history, 
“God was in Christ reconciling the world 
unto himself.” 


—Joun M., Stuart 


Minister, Lake City Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Washington 


How to Aid 
literacy Work Overseas 


« The adult Bible class of the St. John’s 
Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles 
wants to give some money for adult lit- 
racy work overseas, and our session 
would like us to give through the church. 
How can our gift be so channeled and 
wed to help make new literates or to aid 
the newly literate? 

—Mrs. Epna CuENAULT HopcGson 


« The church treasurer should send the 
gift, through the regular channels, desig- 
tated for the work of the Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Literature. 
This is the committee of the National 
Council of Churches with which our 
Board of Foreign Missions closely co- 
erates and which carries on church- 
tated Christian literature and literacy 
work throughout the world. Gifts for 
which credit is not requested may be 
ent directly to the Committee on World 
literacy and Christian Literature, 156 
fifth Avenue, New York 10, New York. 

This “Lit-Lit” Committee should not 
te confused with World Literacy, Inc., 
‘secular organization which raises funds 
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°YOUR WILL... 


A 


Mirror 
of Your 


Character 








When you write your will, you reveal those things which are 
closest to your heart . . . your loved ones . . . and your Church, 


By including the Church in your will, you return to God a por- 
tion of His generous gifts made to you during your lifetime. 


A bequest to the Foundation can benefit the Church in all its 
work, or it can support the work of any Board or agency you 
wish, including your local church. And your bequest will 
continue to work for the Kingdom of God in your name 
down through the years. 





When you make your Christian Will, consult your lawyer. If 
you have already made a will, review it frequently. Write us 
for helpful information to assist you and your lawyer. 


The PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 





Address: Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director PL-28 
THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE U.S.A, 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 


*Te serve Fh the Church 
Please mail to me your free booklet: in oll Fin wont 
“Your Will, a Mirror of Your Character,” which 

includes help in making a Christian Will. 
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What are you stopping 
here for? 


The grass is never greener than 
the fairway Sunday morning! 
Then—suddenly the bells call out, 
“Stop—you’re just in time .. .” 
Sheepishly—or gratefully—two 
souls hear . . . and heed. Coinci- 
dence? Never in this world! 
For the story of how an 
electronic “miracle” can 
— inexpensively —bring 
the ministry of majestic 
carillon bell music to 
those you serve, write: 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORP. 
1750 University Ave. * Rochester 3, N. Y. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”’ 








f Tnonvoe FOLDING 
BANQUET 
TABLES 





If you are on the Kitchen Committee of your 


school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
ing committee of your club or lodge, you will 
be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 


Banquet Table. Write for catalog and special 











Gift Wr: ings @ Stationery 
Costume Jeweiry @ Gift items 
It's easy! Show teading 

ease 


+ just return the 
samples without obligation. 


HEDENKAMP 
1 ty yy 





Newest colorfast fabrics 
available. Write for 
Catalog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, Mi. 
1641 M. Allesendre $1., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


ROBES 





' —. 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa j 








SOUNDING BOARD 


for literacy projects not church-related. 
Misunderstandings arise also because 
Dr. Frank Laubach, to whom all literacy 
workers are indebted for the Laubach 
method, is no longer connected with the 
church-related agency and is currently 
promoting in the churches other literacy 
programs. 


—WILLIAM N. WysHAM 


Secretary for Literature and Publications, Board 
of Foreign Missions; and Treasurer, Committee 
on World Literacy and Christian Literature 


‘First Aid for Families’ 


« ... 1 was particularly pleased by 
the article “First Aid for Families”. 

in the November 10 PresBYTERIAN LIFE 
because it emphasized the logical tie-in 
of church and family agency. As a social 
worker in the ’30’s, I was constantly dis- 
mayed by my feeling that the profes- 
sional social workers I knew seemed to 
ignore what the church and Christianity 
had to offer to people in difficulty. I am 
glad that the fields of psychiatry, coun- 
seling, social case work, and the minis- 
try seem more able now to find ways of 
working together. . . 


—Mrs. R. H. McCann 
Arnold, Maryland 


The Clearing House 


« The Community Presbyterian Church 
of Brigham City, a National Missions 
church, needs 11 used copies of The 
Hymnal, 1933 edition. Can pay book- 
rate postage. Before shipping, corre- 
spond with the Reverend Hershey 
Julien, 320 South Second East, Brigham 
City, Utah. 


« The Middle Smithfield Presbyterian 
Church of East Stroudsburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, would appreciate 100 used Pres- 
byterian Hymnals. Please correspond 
with Mrs. Carl Vaughn, R.D. #1, East 
Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. 


« The First Presbyterian Church of 
Unionville, New York, wishes to donate 
between 175 to 200 copies of The Hym- 
nal, published in 1895 and revised in 
1911 with the supplement of 1917 
(earlier edition than desired by churches 
above). Correspond with the Reverend 
John H. Van Ness, First Presbyterian 
Church, Unionville, New York. 


« The Ladies Aid Society of the Forest 
City, Minnesota, Presbyterian Church 
offers a baptismal font to a church 
needing one. Correspond with Mrs. Wm. 
E. Taylor, 320 North Armstrong Ave- 
nue, Litchfield, Minnesota. 
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HOP TALK 


iE COVER takes us to windswept 
inna, Austria, where threatening 
wds move impassively over the Euro- 
ban city’s jampacked airport. Here Op- 
stion Safe Haven began in November. 
nd here many a mother and son have 
nd at dusk in the past two months 
aiting the poignant moment when 
would mount into the dark sky and 
gin a new life. This striking photo of 
» young Hungarians was taken last 
mth at the Vienna airport by World 
buncil photographer John P. Taylor. 


Ellie Bundt, author of Kilts on 96th 
page 7, is a young freelance 
iter who makes New York her home. 


One of the most demanding jobs in 
ministry today is that of a hospital 
jain. Coloradian Dr. Eliot Porter, 
9 spent several years as a hospital 
wplain and pastoral-care counselor for 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., re- 
utes some of the drama of this calling 


© Biecollections of a Hospital Chaplain, 


ge 10. 


he article Protestant Brothers of 
page 19, is the outgrowth of 


4 Sis to France last year by photogra- 


John Taylor, writer Betty Thomp- 


(we P.L., Sept. 1, Sept. 29), and two 
terian U.S.A. seminarians taking 

faduate studies abroad, David 

ander of Bowling Green, Kentucky, 

William D. Boyd of Lynnville, 
ee. With Bill Boyd (left) and 
Alexander (right) is one of the 
lant Brothers of Taize. 


d G. Lester, the author of Faith 
Be Shared, page 22, is acting sec- 
of the Presbyterian Church’s Di- 
of Evangelism. 
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MEDITATION by Harold Blake Walker 


Gnats on Our Eyelashes 


os Lincoln was a genius when 
it came to telling stories with a 
point. On one occasion he put a fault- 
finding politician in his place with a 
story about an old man who lived on the 
bank of the Wabash River. One day the 
old man thought he saw a squirrel in a 
nearby tree. He got his rifle and fired. 
The squirrel remained in the tree. Ir- 
ritated, the old man blazed away again. 

“What's the shooting about?” the old 
man’s son inquired. 

“Can’t you see the squirrel about half- 
way up yonder tree?” the old gentle- 
man asked. 

“Naw,” replied the lad. Then, look- 
ing closely at the old man, he said, “T 
see vour squirrel. You've been shooting 
at a gnat on your eyelash.” 

The story, I dare say, is commen- 
tary on the words of Jesus: “Why do 
you see the speck that is in your 
brother's eve, but do not notice the log 
that is in your own eye?” At any rate, 
we blaze away at the sins of others 
without seeing that in reality we are 
shooting at a gnat on our own eyelash. 
We do no end of damage without get- 
ting the squirrel. 

It is comforting, of course, to keep 
our sights on the faults of others. If a 
man can find enough faults in his wife 
and keep blazing away, he won't see 
the gnat on his eyelash at all. If he can 
make her into a shrew, he can make 
himself look “whiter than snow,” like 
the alcoholic who tells me he drinks 
because his wife is driving him crazy. 
He tells me, with a straight face, that he 
was a “wonderful person” until his wife 
began to nag and make life miserable 
for him. He doesn’t know it, but he is 
shooting at a gnat on his eyelash. He 
never was a “wonderful person.” He 
was a problem. 

Faultfinding often is a device we use 
to make ourselves look good. We save 
face by pointing to somebody we think 
has flunked spiritually and morally. 
Then, by comparison, our own moral 
C— looks like a first-rate achievement. 
If we can magnify our neighbor’s sins, 
we can minimize our own. 

Of course, if we can find a fault in 
a moral Phi Beta Kappa, we are on top 
of the world. When we read Lytton 
Strachey’s biographical sketch of Car- 
dinal Manning, we feel the author’s 
sardonic glee, as if the faults of the un- 
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stable cardinal validated the hypocrisy 
of the most virtuous. It seems, indeed, 
as if virtue is only an illusion of tender 
minds. So, “to err is human,” and 
therefore Strachey’s faults are not worth 
mentioning. 

The simple, yet often unpalatable 
truth is that the less we are able to re- 
spect ourselves, the more we are com- 
pelled to shoot at distant squirrels. The 
lazy student who fails in math is con- 
strained to insist the teacher doesn't 
know how to teach. The incompetent 
workman who is dismissed from his job 
saves face by insisting the foreman is 
incompetent and unfair. The unpopular 
woman whose tongue is unhinged finds 
the reason for her unpopularity in the 
jealousy and meanness of her neighbors. 
But the student, the workman, and the 
unhappy woman are all blazing away 
at gnats on their eyelashes. 

Obviously, if we are unable to respect 
ourselves, we are incapable of respect- 
ing others, however worthy they may 
be. We are constrained to pull them 
down to our own level in order to main- 
tain our pride. The Pharisees saved 
face by calling Jesus “a man gluttonous, 
and a winebibber.” The sublime gra- 
ciousness of the Master left them feeling 
ugly. Jesus revealed the unhappy fact 
they were indeed “whited sepulchres.” 
They were incapable of facing them- 
selves honestly. 

The better we are, the less we are 
inclined to find fault in others. We do 
not need to sustain our pride by dis- 
crediting those who are our peers. On 
the contrary, we are disposed to deal 
with the gnat remaining on our eyelash 
and leave it to others to deal with their 
own sins. The better we are, the more 
we are aware we have our hands full 
with ourselves. When we stand our- 
selves in the presence of Jesus Christ, 
we are acutely aware that however good 
we may be, we are not good enough. 
We are constrained to say, “God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 

It takes a great-souled man or woman 
to say with James Ellison, “The trouble 
with the world is that too many people 
are too much like me.” Therefore, see- 
ing specks in the eyes of other people 
is an altogether useless business. Prog- 
ress begins at home with digging the 
logs from our own ill-focused eyes. The 
squirrel in the tree is only the magni- 






























fied image of the gnat on our e 
We have to start with the gnat. 
That, of course, is the rub. It 
finitely easier to save face by s 
at the faults of other people thag 
to overhaul ourselves. There are 
perficial means to personal redemj 
even though it sometimes soun 
when you read contemporary adyg 
ments, like the one headed, “Eve 
like trading vourself in for a 
model?” At my age I felt as if the 
of that line was bowling down my 
After the initial question at th 
of the ad were the following q 
in smaller print: “Are you irritable 
you find yourself in needless ar, 
about trivial things? Do you t 
turn all night, wishing for another} 
winks before the alarm goes off?” fj 
on avidly, wondering how I could) 
myself in for a new model. The 
was simple: “Drink Postum.” 

I have no quarrel with Postum,} 
know that it can’t get at the gnatg 
eyelash. Maybe I would be better 
I drank less coffee. But if we 
turning ourselves in for a new 
the answer is not Postum, but” 
Christ. If we have been saving fat 
finding faults in others, the answ 
our problem is not a repudiatié 
coffee, but a “ruthless repudiatia 
ourselves as the center of our 
The answer is in “returning to 
Hosea said, and putting our 
Him and our life in His hands, 

When we get ourselves out of | 
way, we can deal with others tend 
and with compassion. We do not 
to defend ourselves by hunting for' 
neighbor's sins. On the contrary, 
are able to enter helpfully into the 
of those who are in reality more 
turbed by their faults than we are. ! 
can see them with neither pride in¢ 
own virtue nor desire to use their fa 
to sustain our own ego. Compassiot 
criticism is therefore possible. 

Criticism with constructive ins: 
finds its mark only when it is offered 
the spirit of One who responded 
seeker who called him good by askil 
“Why do you call me good? The 
none good but the Father.” Jesus, * 
the humilitv of the truly great, e 
himself of all pride in leading men 
women beyond their faults to abundi 
life in God. * 

Seeing the speck that is in the ev 
our brother may well be helpful, ? 
vided we are aware of the log i! 
own. Criticism may be creative if 
are still shooting relentlessly at the# 
on our own eyelashes. 
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ttish-born pastor, the Rev. James G. Spence, greets Lady MacKenzie Drill Team, receiving offering at special service. 


Kilts on 96th Street 


«200 years Scottish traditions have flavored the varied life of Second Church, New York 


ts possible to hear bagpipes plaved 
tta church service and to see ushers 
kilts without traveling to the Scottish 
tilands. Twice a year, these customs 
observed in a church in New York, 
ww York. Heralded by kilted bag- 
Ms, representatives of the Scottish 
Sand organizations come from all 
Sof the city to participate in special 


bitish services. With the colorful plaid 


ns of their clans draped over their 
wulders. they enter the sanctuary to 
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by Evure Bunpt 


the strains of a Scottish march. Distin- 
guished guests from Scotland, such as 
the mayor of Edinburgh or Glasgow, 
or perhaps Dame Flora MacLeod, the 
chieftain of the world-wide MacLeod 
clan, speak of great Scottish tradition. 
Wearing full Highland dress. women 
who belong to the Lady MacKenzie 
Drill Team collect the offering. After 
the service, the bagpipers play a stir- 
ring march, as the clansmen and clans- 
women leave the church. 


This all happens at the Second Pres- 
Church, built into a large 
apartment house overlooking Central 
Park at West 96th Street. Last month 
the church marked the 200th anniver- 
sary of its founding. For 150 years, it 
was known as the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church until, in 1906, it officially 
came the Second Presbyterian Church. 
All this time, it 
Scottish traditions. 

On the northern wall of the church 


byterian 


be- 


has maintained its 











hang two very old American flags—a 
reminder of the history of this congre- 
gation. In these two hundred years, the 
church has had ten ministers. Eight of 
them, including the present pastor, the 
Reverend Dr. James G. Spence, were 
born in Scotland. Dr. Spence’s career 
has included welfare work with British 
and Indian troops in the Near East un- 
der the Church of Scotland. 

In 1946, in the midst of difficulties 
between the Jews and Arabs, Dr. 
Spence and his wife were serving a 
Scottish church in Galilee. Although 
dangerously situated between both 
strongholds, the Scottish church main- 
tained friendly relationships with both 
sides and worked for reconciliation. 
One day, the Arabs rolled a keg of gun- 
powder down a hill into the church and 
completely demolished it. Fortunately, 
it was vacant at the time. Soon after- 
ward, the Spences were evacuated by 
the British government. 

He then went to Budapest for a year 
to re-organize the Scottish Presbyterian 
Church and a school. Dr. Spence and his 
wife came to the United States in 1949. 
He studied at Princeton Theological 
Seminary for a year. Then, in the fall of 
1950, the soft-spoken Scotsman became 
the pastor of Second Church. 

There are two honorary associate min- 
isters who represent other facets of the 
personality of Second Church. The Rev- 
erend E. Hoyt Palmer was born and 
raised in this country. He served in par- 
ishes in Long Island before he became 
affiliated with this congregation. He is 
also the executive director of St. John’s 
Guild, which ministers to the health 
of underprivileged children. A great 
part of his energy is directed to Second 
Church. “Our church is a mission church 





Through 


distributes 


clothing center Mrs. Forell 
15,000 pounds yearly to 
newcomers and refugee centers abroad. 
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Church, marked by Gothic facade, oc- 
cupies four floors of apartment house. 


to the people,” he says. “It not only re- 
tains its Scottish traditions, but reaches 
out to give a helping hand and spiritual 
support to people of all races and all na- 
tionalities.” 


Dr. Forell 


There is a third member of the team. 
And herein lies another story of adven- 
ture. In the early 1930's, one of the 
Christian leaders in Europe was a Ger- 
man pastor, Dr. Frederick Forell. Con- 
scious of the threat of Hitler and the 
Nazi regime, he aided in writing and 
distributing pamphlets against Hitler. 
When the protests were read by the 
Gestapo, the lives of Dr. and Mrs. For- 
ell and their two sons were imperiled. 

The family fled to Vienna, where Dr. 
Forell worked in a Swedish mission for 
the welfare of refugees from Nazi Ger- 
many. Once more he became involved 
in politics. He wrote other pamphlets, 
and was exposed by the secretary of a 
colonel who had offered to help distrib- 
ute the pamphlets. The Gestapo 
searched the Forell home, but they over- 
looked one important thing—the fam- 
ily’s passports. As quickly as possible, 
the Forells escaped to England. There 
the parents left their sons and went on to 
Paris to work in another Swedish mission 
to the Jews. In France, Pastor Forell ac- 
cepted an offer to preach against Hitler 
on the radio. When Hitler’s forces 
marched into France, the couple were 
sent to concentration camps—Mrs. Forell 














to Gurs, one of the cruelest on the Cog 
tinent. 

One son had been considered an alle 
in England and shipped out of the cow 
try. He could not be traced. The othe 
had been brought to America. Throug 
the efforts of Dr. Conrad Hoffman, @ 
the Presbyterian Board of National Mis 
sions, and with the aid of the pastor df w 
Second Church, Dr. and Mrs. Forelifing ar 
were reunited. In 1940 they arrived if “i 
this country. News reached them thafiforell 
their missing son was interned in Auf, 
tralia, and would eventually come to th 
United States. 

Dr. and Mrs. Forell organized th 
Newcomers Christian Fellowship in thafijived, 
year, and have since given spiritual andijetten 
material aid to thousands of people fromfifrtun: 
Europe who have arrived, destitute andjities { 
friendless, in New York. The Seconifipng a: 
Presbyterian Church is the headquartesfisan 
for their activities. On Sunday morningfipany 
at 9:45, Dr. Forell delivers a service iafftyve | 
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German. He conducts a Bible class ifipesby 
German on Wednesday nights for abot Ip 
fifty people who join in a social howfipent d 
afterward. Once a month, a livelfall it 
“Wiener Jause” with gay Viennesfignning 
waltzes, heartwarming laughter, cofeisholor 
and cake, is held in a bright cheerhlly Ral 
room in the basement of the church. fifigh I 

A unique club of the Christian fellow#Pesbyt 


ship is the “Ladies of Gurs.” In order tine 
belong to this group, there is one p 
requisite—a prison record. At first, thi 
referred only to the concentration camp 
at Gurs, in which Mrs. Forell and 


elation 
aiths it 


twenty-five others in New York wetll Whe 
once confined. Today, the membershipiital of 
includes over fifty additional formeghorth, 
prisoners in other camps. necial 


The Forells have found foster homesiiqui 
and foster parents for many orp 






Dr. Frederick Forell holds 
and social hours at Second Church 
welcome recent refugees from E 
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Confiiirom all parts of Europe. Needy refugees 
ave been given their choice of clothes 
ieiitom the Wardrobe Department Store. 
coup, and Mrs. Forell prevailed upon the 
Othewner of the apartment house in which 
rougiiihey reside to permit them to use a por- 
in, dion of the basement for this “store.” 
| Mislithey appealed to church people for aid, 
tor dnd were presented with stacks of cloth- 
Fordlifing and accessories. 
edi’ “My method is friendship,” says Dr. 
1 thatiforell. “And love,” adds Mrs. Forell 
Ausfeamestly. “Everyone responds to love. It 
to thilens the doors to the hearts of people.” 
When the Forells’ lives were in dan- 
d thier, the couple resolved that if they 
n thifMived, their future work would be for the 
il anlMetterment of other people. They feel 
> fromffortunate to have their present opportu- 
¢ anlfities for service and plan to continue as 
econiing as they are able. Combining a Ger- 


artesiinan flavor with the Scottish tradition, 
ningiimany of the people they have helped 
‘ice itlMave become members of the Second 


ass iNresbyterian Church. 
abot In a cosmopolitan district of apart- 
howfiment dwellers, Second Church ministers 
lively all its neighbors. For fifteen years, be- 
nnesinning in 1938, Congregation B'rith 
coffeisholom, under the spiritual leadership 
eerulliet Rabbi Gabriel Schulman, held its 
h. igh Holy Day services in the Second 
ellowfiresbyterian Church sanctuary. Many 
derttiinembers of Second Church attended 
€ pitlihe services as guests. Deeper under- 
t, thilitanding and respect cemented better 
camijielationships between members of both 
| andihiths in the entire community. 
wet™l When the Russian Orthodox Cathe- 
ershifiiial of St. Nicholas, a neighbor to the 
ormeforth, needed a sanctuary for fifteen 
yecial services, Second Church was 
homeimick to offer its facilities. Also, for 
phanfitiree years, during the building of its 
wn edifice, a Seventh Day Adventist 
turch worshiped there every Saturday. 
During the Second World War, over 
quarter of a million Allied servicemen 
tked to the Thistle Canteen at the 
. There were dances, pretty host- 
good food, and friendly hospital- 
On a seven-nights-a-week schedule. 
usiastic about the work being done 
t Thistle Canteen, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Mevelt visited the church several 
At the same time the Presbyterian 
hittee on Camp and Church Activ- 
Made it possible to open a hostel, 
Robert Burns Home, with sixty-six 
Pnearby on 95th Street. Official 
is came from the Norwegian Em- 
, and a citation from the British 
stry of Transport. The King’s Medal 
*, we given to the pastor. A treasured flag 
rch 
| hich had hung for many years at the 
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Twice a year, a sextet of kilted pipers heads a procession of Scottish clan rep- 
resentatives into the Second Church sanctuary for a colorful worship service. 


“Stone of Remembrance,” in Edinburgh 
Castle, was presented by the then lord 
provost of Edinburgh in 1949. It now 
hangs in the vestibule of Second Church. 

The silver set used at Communion, in- 
scribed with the date of 1783 on the rim, 
was presented many years ago by an 
elder of the church, Alexander Robert- 
son. He founded the Alexander Robert- 
son Day School in 1789 for the poor chil- 
dren of the parish, so that they might 
have the education he never had. Estab- 
lished before the public-school system, 
it was the first co-educational school in 
Manhattan. It is the only Presbyterian 
grade school known to be still in exist- 
ence in this country. The school has 
about ninety students and eight teachers 
who occupy six classrooms on the first 
three floors of the church. 

Children of all faiths and races are ac- 
cepted. Two years ago, a survey made 
in the junior grades revealed that each 
child came from a different national 
background. 


How Sunday school began 


The origin of the Sunday school is 
typical of the interracial views of Second 
Church. Toward the end of the eight- 
eenth century, Katie Ferguson, a fifteen- 
year-old former slave, joined the church. 
Soon Katie became an accepted member 
and made many friends. Always aware 
of the poor waifs who wandered through 
New York, she collected several little 
orphans on Sundays and brought them 


to her modest room. There she told the 
stories of the Bible and taught them 
hymns and spirituals. She also taught 
them, very simply, about kindness and 
cleanliness. One Sunday afternoon in 
1792, Dr. John M. Mason, the minister, 
invited her to bring the children to the 
church and continue teaching them. 
Thus was started the first Sunday school 
in New York. 

There were other “firsts” in the 
church’s past. The first theological sem- 
inary in New York was sponsored by the 
church in 1805. Members of the church 
founded the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and contributed to the establishment 
of Columbia University, New York Uni- 
versity, and the New York Presbyterian 
Hospital. 

In the 1700's, it sent missionaries out 
into the “wilderness” of northwestern 
New York and Long Island to teach the 
Indians to read and to acquaint them 
with the stories of the Bible. In the 
1800's, Second Church supported mis- 
sions in the growing city for Negro, Chi- 
nese, German, Bohemian, and Italian 
groups. Many of these are now thriving 
churches. 

During its first two centuries, Second 
Church has demonstrated well how an 
urban church pioneers in meeting new 
situations. With adventurous adaptabil- 
ity Second Church continues to practice 
the basic principles of the good neighbor 
and the inclusive fellowship in the shift- 
ing metropolitan scene. 











Hospital Chaplain 


continually with hospital patients would be depressing, 


but I found it the most inspiring experience of my life” 


This article is described by its author, 
the Reverend Eliot Porter, as “a report 
to Presbyterians from one of their em- 
ployees.” Mr. Porter spent a year in 
special training for the hospital chap- 
laincy. For three years he served as chap- 
lain of The Presbyterian Hospital, 
Denver. Then for six months he was a 
traveling consultant for ministers all over 
the country who were interested in the 
hospital chaplaincy or in improving their 
pastoral counseling with ill persons. 

Preparing this “report” was difficult 
for him, Chaplain Porter says, “partly 
because when I speak about a few of 
the patients I remember, I cannot be 
satisfied with any choice. I am like a 
mother who wants you to meet all her 
children, not merely one or two. There 
is, too, the risk of seeming boastful, 
though boasting would be as silly as it 
would be for a copper wire to boast of 
the power that has passed through it 
from a mighty source.” 

—Tue Eprirors 
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Recollections 
of a 


“They told me that working 


by Exvior PorTER 


His work has been exciting from 
Tite day I began it as one of thirty 

chaplains-in-training in a general 
hospital in Boston. How could it not be 
exciting to know each morning that there 
were people in that hospital who would 
desperately need help that day, and 
that I could bring them within reach 
of that help if only I could find them 
and guess—as every chaplain has to 
guess with every patient—how to bring 
them there. It was exciting to be, for 
the first two weeks, an orderly in ill- 
fitting white in a men’s ward for surgical 
cases, and, at another time, in a men’s 
ward in dermatology. As an orderly you 
learn things about a hospital you would 
never learn as a visiting clergyman. In 
my first two weeks of orderly service I 
was used as a helper to a male nurse in 
charge of the ward. In the lack of trained 
help, he had me take blood pressures, 
change dressings, remove stitches, and 
inject penicillin and insulin. Later, in 
dermatology, I worked daily with pa- 
tients who suffered from diseases, many 
serious, some even fatal, which were 
caused by sheer anxiety. 
































The training year is interesting fo 


; In st 
another reason. Some things you leam 


° . WSS VE 
are quite different from your customary iets 
way of working as a parish ministeg 
You are taught to be careful about syn ie os 
pathy—not about feeling it, but abou _. 
expressing it—since nearly every patiemf. to 
wants to “keep a stiff upper lip,” aug. 


Orn £ 
eer for 
friday 
ecause 


pity openly expressed may undo him 
Nor are you to reassure patients or rele- 
tives of patients save on real ground 
for reassurance, and never as if you an y 
a doctor. Nor are you to deliver sermons... 
however short, at a bedside. Instead, youll, 
are to keep the patients talking, if thefi.),i, 
are willing, especially about what make 
them glad or mad, afraid or grate 
which is your particular business as 
chaplain. 

After two weeks as an orderly yt 
get back into clothes that fit, and liste 
daily to lectures by doctors, surged! 
psychiatrists, anesthesiologists, radiol 
gists, hospital directors, nursing heaé 
social workers, and chaplains. You Say Jea, 
demonstrations by technicians, and 
see post-mortems. You observe opé 
tions, routine or radical, short or long 
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In the hospital chapel, patient’s anxious relative finds the courage of faith. 


In smaller groups you hear and dis- 
mss verbatim reports of calls on pa- 
ents made by yourself or others in 
iaining or by experienced chaplains. 
Nou call on a few patients assigned you, 
more and more of them each day. If you 
ant to, after standing up most of Friday 
moming and afternoon, you can volun- 
ter for duty in the emergency wards 
tday night, that being a rush night 
meause it follows pay day. This will 
lan you keep on standing up until 
hturday daybreak, There in the emer- 
ency wards, between services as a 
haplain, you may cut sutures for a sur- 

,or swab blood from people crushed 
collisions, bashed by robbers, battered 
ynight-clubs of police, pitched head- 
t downstairs from drunken brawls, 
cut or gashed in endless manners, 
ime of them all but incredible. You will 
mK into the faces of people burned 
xplosions—their eyes sometimes the 
lly part of them that seems alive. You 
ty lead some patient in the Lord's 
tyer to an accompaniment of blas- 
my and 
minal nearby over whom the police 


obscenity from a_ gory 
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are still standing. Your whole night will 
be crammed with pathos, courage, ter- 
ror, humor, the twisted logic of alco- 
, and the endless patience of men 
and women in white. 

Even though you are to serve in a 
general hospital, a quarter of your year 
of training will be in a mental hospital, 
where patients are taught to be no more 
ashamed of mental illness than of physi- 
cal illness since it is no matter for sur- 
prise that the most sensitive and 
delicately adjusted part of the human 
structure should get out of kilter. If it 
is in as good a mental hospital as the 
one in which I served, you will see no 


holics 


impatience, let alone cruelty, on the part 
of doctors, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nurses, or orderlies. In the hospital in 
Washington, D.C., in which I served, 
from two-thirds to three-fourths of its 
seven thousand patients are eventually 
sent home cured. A young motorcycle 
policeman, who late one night ran me 
into the curb for driving too fast across 
a bridge, took down my name and li- 
cense number, and then asked what I 
did. When I said I was a chaplain- 


interne at St. Elizabeth’s, he slammed 
his book shut, looked up at me with 
a grin, and said, “Three years ago I was 
a patient there. Go ahead.” 

At last I had my own chaplaincy in 
a hospital with only 198 beds, nearly 
always full. The ideal is 200 patients 
for one chaplain, we have been taught, 
and I had within one percent of that. 
With hospital stays averaging a week, 
nearly thirty new patients were there- 
fore admitted, on the average, each day 
of the week. Now nobody knows any 
test by which to tell who will eventually 
need you most among those thirty new 
patients. You soon learn it is not likely 
to be those who are delighted to find 
there is a chaplain in the house, and 
have you pray for them, and go home 
in a week or so cured and happy. You 
are glad to serve them, but most hos- 
pital chaplains I know take as their spe- 
cial assignment the wary patients who 
are not used to being on familiar terms 
with clergymen, and do not yet expect 
that they will ever ask anyone to pray 


for or with them, and have never faced 
a situation too big for them to handle 


ll 
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by themselves alone. They are not ready 
yet, in other words, to accept any 
“preacher,” let alone a strange one, as 
their spirtual adviser. 

When you find one of these persons, 
vou tell him, as you tell the other pa- 
tients, that you are the hospital chap- 
lain, that few patients escape you, and 
that vou hope he has an encouraging 
time during his hospital stay. If, as is 
often the case with newly admitted pa- 
tients, he is due for surgery the next 
morning, you wait a moment until you 
are sure you mean it, and add, “God 
bless vou tomorrow, and your doctors, 
and your family.” The patient may not 
even thank vou, but you don’t impose 
prayer on one who takes his hospitaliza- 
tion lightly and who, though courteous, 
seems uninterested in your reason for 
being there. You do not resent this lack 
of interest, nor are vou surprised at it. 
Least of all do you lose interest in such 
a patient. On the contrary, you are par- 
ticularly concerned about him. Every 
day or so you see him briefly. Then some 
evening, when the daytime rush of hos- 
pital life has died away and patients 
have grown thoughtful and communica- 
tive, the wary one may “beat you to the 
draw” and say, “Hello, Chaplain,” as if 
he were really glad to see you. You 
know then that he is lonesome, and 
probably tired of being treated merely 





as a physical body that has got out of 
order. 

So you find if there is something he 
wants to talk about—something, it may 
be, that would be more easily discussed 
with someone he is not going to see 
every day when he gets home again. 
Or if he is lonely, yet doesn’t have much 
to say, vou draw a bow at a venture. 
If he is a rancher, maybe you ask him 
if he would choose ranching again with 
beef selling for what it does. At this 
he may forget where he is and tell you 
what he thinks is the matter with the 
cattle market; and why he would be a 
rancher in spite of anything; and how 
he likes his Angus cattle, and the feel 
of his own land under the flat of his feet, 
and the mountains that look down on his 
place. 

If his doctor happens to look in just 
then, and sees the light in his patient’s 
eves, he may flick a glance at you as 
somebody who is on his side. But though 
you are glad to help his patient forget 
pain or boredom or anxiety, and though 
you find it everlastingly interesting when 
people tell you what makes them en- 
thusiastic or what makes them mad, 
whether it is children or wife or hus- 
band or business or church or hobby 
or favorite vacation country or early 
memories, you have this greater reason 
for satisfaction, that this man has be- 





Eliot Porter was Protestant Chaplain at the Denver Presbyterian Hospital. 








come your friend. Now you can yp 
for him whenever you are moved 
do so. If he is discouraged at delay; 
diagnosis, or gets good news or bad frp 
his doctor, or his pain is worse or dj 
appears, or he is distressed about som 
thing in his past, or grows anxious aby 
his family, he knows now that to yw 
he is no mere “statistic.” In the face, 
trouble or joy you can conclude yoy 
prayer for him with the Lord’s Praye 
in which he may join you or for whi 
he may thank you, and so lift up hi 
hand into the hand of a God who se 
us through whatever may be our } 
These shepherdless ones are those abouyj 
whom a hospital chaplain cares mod 
of all. 

Day after day you walk the same om 
ridors and enter the same rooms, 
work outwardly more monotonous, m 
more endlessly different each day. Yo 
come to work six davs a week, like 
banker at nine or even ten in the mon 
ing, but vou don’t go home until niy 
or ten at night because most of t 
patients due for operation next day # 
rive the afternoon before. So inany staf 
people must see them that it may tale 
hours for a chaplain to reach them all 
Late afternoon and evening are the | 
part of the day for calling anyway. (! 
chaplain of a Boston hospital for who 
I served as assistant and stand-in ov 
summer said the only thing he regretted 
about his marriage was that being 
husband and father stole so much ¢ 
the best time for hospital calling.) Sw) 
day afternoon and evening are bus 
than ever for a chaplain, because ti 
turnover in patients is greatest then, and 
radical surgery is often scheduled f 
Monday, when surgeons are rested. Su 
day morning, however, is a chaplain 
free time, for few patients are ready 
be visited until nearly noon. 

After a vear or so you stop counting 
the calls because it is too difficult 
distinguish between looking in for 
nod and a word or two, and a real cal 
The only statistical track I kept of m 
self after the first vear in Denver i 
the quarterly percentage of patients wi 
got out of the hospital without my fin 
ing them. Without outside appointme 
and conventions and the like, I cowl 
keep this percentage at five or low 
and yet spend a morning or a night will 
somebody in special need, no matte 
how many new patients escaped me 

Except at the few periods when tl 
hospital was not crowded with patient 
I found I had a slight aversion to 1 
patients as yet unseen by me bec 

(Continued on page 5 
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Presbyterians 
in lreland 


The secret and illegal Irish Repub- 
lican Army last month staged an in- 
vasion of Northern Ireland along a 
00-mile front causing over a million 
dollars worth of damage. Beginning 
gortly after midnight, the marauders 
blew up a BBC broadcasting station, 
burned a courthouse and other build- 
ings, and attempted an attack on a 


NATO air force radar base. Although 
members of the IRA have raided 
border villages sporadically for years, 
this one-night attack hit twelve points 
in five counties, and indicates the 
growing seriousness of the tension be- 
tween the Republic of Ireland and 
(British) Northern Ireland. Sources of 
hostility are political and religious. 


1. Divided Ireland 


by Janette T. Harrington 


‘Miss Janette Harrington, secretary 
of press and publications of the Board 
of National Missions, has recently 
traveled in both of the countries of 
Ireland, and wrote the accompanying 
two articles for PRESBYTERIAN LIFE. 


—THE EDITORS 


Tiny Northern Ireland, Protestant and British, 


holds her own against the much larger Republic 


of Ireland, 


ExT to Scotland, probably no 
country can claim as large a 
part in the building of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S.A. 
% Ireland. The Reverend Francis Ma- 
lemie, who took the lead in forming the 
frst presbytery in America in 1706, came 
fom the Presbytery of Laggan, Donegal 
County, Ireland. Upwards of 200,000 
from North Ireland 
hve gone into the composition of the 
fesbyterian Church in this country. 
Uster (Northern Ireland) claims ances- 
ls of ten presidents of the United 
Sates—Jackson, Polk, Buchanan, John- 
m, Grant, Arthur, Harrison, Cleveland, 
McKinley, and Wilson. 
The writer visited Belfast to pay a 
Murtesy call, so to speak, on the Francis 
Makemie 


men and women 


who lived in seventeenth- 
tury Ireland. The acquaintanceship 
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Roman Catholic and anti-British 


began at Church House, somber gray- 
stone center of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, among the musty records of 
Makemie’s early days in Rathmelton. It 
followed down through later trailmarks 
to bring into focus the effects of history 
on contemporary church life. 

The advice most freely given new- 
comers to Ireland is to “stay away from 
religion and politics.” No advice is in- 
cluded, however, about how such dis- 
cussions are to be avoided. On the green 
sod of Ireland, religion and politics are 
inextricably intergrown and usually close 
to the surface of a citizen’s mind. 

One American I met, who had gone 
through the national museum in Dublin, 
was asked by the guide, “Are you heretic 
or papist?” The man no doubt had his 
tongue in cheek, but the query shows 
how close to the surface religious sensi- 


tivities are. 

On the political side, a foreshadowing 
of the ubiquitousness of political tensions 
appeared, the size of a man’s hand, when 
the train from Dublin to Belfast was 
stopped at the border for intensive cus- 
toms inspection. Somehow, I had not ex- 
pected the Irish to take so seriously this 
business of their island’s being divided 
in two. (I found out later that spasmodic 
border “incidents” give evidence that 
the issue of partition is very much alive.) 
Southern Ireland, or Eire, after a quarter- 
century's trial run as a Free State of 
Dominion status, on April 18, 1949, 
broke its last tie with England and be- 
came an independent republic. Six coun- 
ties in a semi-circular slice to the north— 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, Lon- 
donderry (called Derry in Ireland), and 
Fermanagh—chose to remain in the 
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DIVIDED 
IRELAND 


United Kingdom. 

Ten minutes in Belfast convinced me 
that genuine differences, not an arbitrary 
line, divide Ireland. In Dublin, a red- 
brick-and-stone city of mellow charm, 
the people on the streets all seem to have 
walk-on parts in a Sean O’Casey play; 
they wear an unaffected Irishness as 
casually as they do their rough-cut 
clothes and slightly country air. In Bel- 
fast, buildings are utilitarian, the cloth- 
ing a characterless British that might 
have been worn in London or Edin- 
burgh. 

In the south, I had been beguiled by 
the gentle lilt of Irish speech. (Someone 
has pointed out that the Irish brogue, 
with its “bastes” for beasts and “wife 
bating” for wife beating is the only true 
descendant of Elizabethan English; if 
Shakespeare were to return today, he 
would have to go to Dublin to under- 
stand his own plays.) But around Belfast, 
the “wee laddies” and “kirk houses” of 
Scottish speech take over. This may not 
hold true everywhere—the English in- 
fluence is strong in Armagh and Fer- 
managh Counties, and the rolling fields 
and rustic towns of the north have as 
Irish a stamp as ever wore the green— 
but in Counties Antrim and Down, the 
Belfast area which accounts for more 
than half the population, you can tell 
a Scots Irishman by the way he talks. 

The guidebook I carried said: “The 
people of the Six Counties are perhaps 
less charming on the surface than their 
southern neighbors. They are more 
‘pushing’ in business and much more in- 
tensive in anything they undertake. . . . 
It takes some little time to know a north- 
erner; but when you know him, you will 
like him very much. 

“But please do not argue with him 
about his religion or politics.” 


Differences 


Yet religious differences between 
north and south were uppermost in the 
mind of Dr. William Corkey, former 
Moderator and distinguished elder 
statesman of the Presbyterian Church in 
Ireland, when I talked to him at his 
home in Belfast. North Ireland, with its 
shipyards, its linen mills, its ropemakers, 
and its tobacco processors, is the indus- 
trial tip of the island. It is also mainly 
Protestant, as contrasted to the deep- 
rooted Roman Catholicism of Eire. Dr. 
Corkey said that the Irish of the north 
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are “more industrious, diligent, and re- 
liable” than their neighbors because their 
“religion makes them that way.” 

“Ours is a faith that gives men some- 
thing worthwhile to live for.” 

According to figures supplied by the 
Stated Clerk of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, all Protestant communions of 
North Ireland, taken together, top the 
Roman Catholic Church by nearly 100 
per cent. Of these, the Presbyterian 
Church is the largest: 


Roman Catholic ....... 420,000 
Presbyterian 393,000 
Church of Ireland (Ireland’s 

“Church of England”) 338,000 
Methodist .............. 49,000 
Other Protestant .. 54,000 


But in the south of Ireland, Protes- 
tants are outnumbered nine to one. Eire 
has about 95 per cent Roman Catholics, 
only a smattering of Protestant congre- 
gations. By a queer quirk of historical 
fate, Donegal County—Francis Ma- 
kemie’s birthplace and longtime strong- 
hold of Presbyterianism—is a part of 
South Ireland, though it is the point 
farthest north on the Irish map. 


Catholic-Protestant 
division 

It was another quirk of history that 
stamped the Catholic-Protestant division 
on Ireland. In the old days, religious 
security in the British Isles went up and 
down with the Simon-says-thumbs-up, 
Simon-says-thumbs-down preferences of 
English rulers. Henry the Eighth loosed 
a Protestant heyday that eventually fixed 
the Church of England on English soil. 
But for awhile his successors—those that 
were pro-Protestant—tried to make 
everybody worship their way. Others 
who were pro-Catholic turned the guns 
of controversy on Protestants, and the 
Catholic Mary Queen of Scots, so doing, 
aroused the iron-willed opposition of 
John Knox to anchor Presbyterianism in 
Scotland. 

The tug-of-war reached Ireland in 
1603, when the crown, as countermove 
to an Irish rebellion, confiscated great 
slices of land in North Ireland and threw 
them open to settlers from across the 
Irish Sea. The sturdy men who emi- 
grated from Scotland to begin clearing 
out woods and tilling Ulster soil included 
many Presbyterians fleeing the Anglican 
imposition of conformity. They were the 
land stewards, working for English land- 
owners and incidentally pushing down 
a notch on the social ladder the remain- 
























ing native Irish. 

Meanwhile, South Ireland had settled 
on Catholicism at the time of “Bloody 
Mary,” and looked upon the incipieny 
Protestant ascendancy in the north a 
just one more evidence of British misrule, 
As one historian puts it, the native Iris 
“conceived a novel enthusiasm for the 
Roman religion, which they identifig 
with their passionate hatred for ¢ 
English.” 

When religious dissension ultimate 
followed the Scottish Presbyterians tM 
North Ireland, they found themselves 
a box. A solid Catholic phalanx bz 
them from refuge in the south. If th 
stayed where they were, they paid 
stiff price for their tough-minded hol 
out against Anglican conformity. 
were barred from government posts 
from office in the army; their pas 
were arrested or their homes torn do 
At the time Francis Makemie was 
dained in 1681, four of the ministers 
had assisted in his training were in pri 
nearby; later he was able to go to Ame 
ica at the receipt, by his presbytery, of: 
plea for a minister in the colonies. Ove 
the years thousands of Scottish Presby- 
terians packed up and headed for Amer 


bout hi: 
d Ca 


ica, taking with them a proven capability Rd no q 
for tackling new frontiers as well as their fe twin 
stubborn insistence on religious liberty.fd polit 

It was a great day for the Irish ‘You fe 
or some of them—when Presbyterian said, 


minded William of Orange defeated theffadow o 
last Catholic king, James II, on Irish solfat what 
in the Battle of Boyne—still celebratedfppen t 
by the march of the Orangemen eachMgilance. 
July 12. But Irish Catholics still fareiff ‘What 
poorly, and eventually the passions dfelled o 
the south blew up the storm that ended#Pling an 
in the “Troubles” of 1916-23 and afd Cathe 
declaration of independence for South{#Dr. Git 
Ireland. From this Free State, North Ie 
land insisted on being excluded. Andi 
fighting to protect its religious statu, 
Ulster still resists union with her southem 
neighbor today. (A two-to-one parlix 
mentary preference for partition in North 
Ireland assures matters staying as they 
are unless Catholic population gainiF 
upset the applecart.) South Irelan 
would gladly glue the two parts together 
—on its own terms—but wants no pat 
of a reunion with Britain. 

That, in a thumbnail sketch, illustrates 
the intertwining of religion and politic 
in Irish history. , 

What Dr. J. H. R. Gibson, Stated 
Clerk, had to say on the subject w# 
pointed specifically to the Presbyteriat 
Church of Ireland. A burly, black-vested 
example of the Irish ministry, Dr. G>@. 7a 
son displayed a robust assertiveneSq, 156 | 
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The Emerald Isle is uneasy today, 


but his faith, as pertaining to quick- 
d Catholic-Protestant relationships, 
nd no qualms at all about treading on 
etwin dangerous grounds of religion 
d politics. 
‘You feel strongly about these things,” 
p said, “when you live right in the 
adow of the Roman Church. You know 
t what has happened next door will 
ppen to you, if you ever relax your 
glance.” 
‘What has happened next door” is 
elled out by Paul Blanshard in his 
ling and informative book, The Irish 
d Catholic Power* , which I later read 
Dr. Gibson’s suggestion. 
‘The Irish Republic is a clerical state,” 
ys Mr. Blanshard. “But . . . not in the 
nse that Spain and Portugal are clerical 
htes, Its political democracy is genuine, 
dit grants complete official freedom to 
position religious groups .. . . [But] 
Irish Catholic story is the great suc- 
SS story of Catholic power in our time. 
In practice, it is the world’s most de- 
tly Catholic country. It produces 
mé priests and nuns per capita than 
Ycountry in the world. . . . It is the 
¥modern democracy with no divorce, 
legal birth-control, and no compre- 
tsive public-school system. . . . Al- 
mgh the nation’s schools, libraries, 
spapers, and publishing firms are 
ist completely dominated by the 
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Catholic outlook, and although that out- 
look is imposed by a hierarchy chosen in 
Rome, the majority of the Irish people do 
not resent this domination.” 


‘Home Rule Is Rome Rule’ 


The Catholic leanings of Eire were 
best described by Dr. Gibson in terms 
of the incident of the ill-fated Mr. 
Browne. Honorable Noel Browne, a 
staunch Catholic and the Republic's 
former minister of health, undertook to 
launch a Mother and Child scheme 
similar to the one included in England’s 
national health program. He planned an 
educational barrage directed toward pre- 
and post-natal maternity care, to cut 
down on Ireland’s exorbitant infant- 
mortality rate. The Catholic hierarchy 
got wind of it and moved in with all 
guns blasting. They said it was “contrary 
to the moral teachings of the Catholic 
Church’—chiefly because non-Catholic 
doctors might be giving advice to Cath- 
olic mothers. The government junked 
the scheme. 

“Incidents like this help to explain 
why we say, ‘Home Rule is Rome Rule,’ ” 
said Mr. Gibson, echoing a rallying cry 
of the days of “The Troubles.” “From 
up here, we see too much that looks like 
complete domination of government by 
the Roman Catholic Church.” 

In an odd little side glance, I had an 
opportunity to note the pertinence ‘of 
Dr. Gibson’s comments through a court 
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disturbed by religious and political strife. 


case ‘to tax the credulity of American 
eyes. While I was in Dublin, two Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses were pursuing their 
innocent missionary course from house 
to house when a vociferous crowd, in- 
cluding a Catholic priest, undertook to 
stop them. In the course of a heated 
interchange, one of the Witnesses called 
the priest—later accounts were unable to 
agree on the exact epithet—either “my 
dear chappie” or “my dear fellow.” 

Horrified by such lese-majeste, the 
champions of the church fell on the 
evangelizers with blows, and all parties 
concerned ended up in court. Here, no 
attention whatever was paid to the fla- 
grant assault and battery. Instead, pros- 
ecutors put the Jehovah’s Witnesses 
through a scathing examination of their 
“heretical” beliefs. Only one paper com- 
mented editorially that the case might 
be classed as a travesty of justice. No 
paper, naturally, pointed out the obvious 
contrast between the Irish handling of 
the matter and the rigid protection of 
religious rights guaranteed in the United 
States. 


Roman Catholics in schools 


Catholic dominance of Irish schools 
is another worry to Protestants. Theo- 
retically, both parts of Ireland have a 
public-school system. Actually, the 
churches of Ireland—Catholic and Prot- 
estant alike—receive public funds for 
schools they run and in which they are 
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permitted to teach church doctrine. 
Under a fairly recent schooling law, the 
government is taking over full financial 
support whenever the church is willing 
to relinquish its say-so. Dr. Gibson said 
the Presbyterian Church is pulling out 
of most of its schools in favor of public 
schooling for all, but Catholic super- 
vision of education of their young con- 
tinues, 

Adequate schooling gets another set- 
back from the lack of forceful compul- 
sory education laws, as I discovered out 
of curiosity over the “men” of not more 
than fourteen or fifteen who, looking 
very proper and dignified in their black 
coats and white. ties, so often took our 
restaurant orders. Inquiries revealed a 
boy can stop school to work at fourteen. 
In any case, his educational fate is sealed 
by an examination, called “plus elevens,” 
he takes at just past eleven. Dubbed by 
one newspaper a “snobbish way to de- 
termine a boy’s future,” these tests divide 
the pre-college sheep from the less fortu- 
nate goats. The latter—about 60 per cent 
—lose their chance for more school edu- 
cation, thus contributing to Ireland’s low 
educational level. 

I talked to a good many Protestants 
who felt that educational inadequacies 
stood in the way of any real chance for 
Ireland to pull itself up by its bootstraps. 
“But,” said one critic, “the Catholics like 
it that way. As long as they keep their 
people isolated and uneducated, their 
hold is secure.” The Republic of Ireland 
is probably the only country in the world 
today that for years—excepting a recent 
slight upturn—lost population; prospects 
are so poor that thousands of young 
people emigrate yearly—to England; to 
Australia; to Canada; to the United 
States; and to by-comparison-prosperous 
North Ireland. Part of the reason grass 
looks greener elsewhere is the disheart- 
ening marriage prospects in Eire: aver- 
age age for marriage is abnormally high, 
and many Irishmen never marry at all. 
Inadequate farm-holdings, the troubled 
economy, and the large families that 
usually result from Roman Catholic reg- 
ulations combine to put marriage out of 
reach for many. 

Under the threat of situations such as 
these, the posture of the Presbyterian 
Church of Ireland has taken on a fighting 
stance that shapes its whole church life. 
The rest of my conversation with Dr. 
Gibson, stemming from an inquiry about 
the [rish Mission, pointed up very clearly 
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Protestant attitudes toward the Catholic 
Church in Ireland. 

As representative of the Presbyterian 
(U.S.A.) Board of National Missions, I 
had seized, with special interest, on 
mention of the Irish Mission, which not 
unnaturally I assumed to be a counter- 
part of our own National Missions work. 
This proved to be wrong. The Irish Mis- 
sion, headed by another Dr. Gibson 
(Dr. R.W.R.), operates solely as a point 
of contact with members of the Roman 
Catholic Church. It employs a band of 
colporteurs to travel about making per- 
sonal calls, to sell Bibles and to answer 
any questions that come up about the 
Presbyterian faith. Most active in South 
Ireland, the mission also does a lively 
business north of the border, where the 
maintaining of Presbvterian faith against 
Catholic infiltration (and growth by 
birth-rate) is important. 

These activities are not entirely self- 
defensive. Good Calvinists all, the Irish 
Presbyterians feel that a man’s spiritual 
health is more vigorous if he partakes of 
the vitamins of the Reformed doctrine. 
High among these are the beliefs that 
every man is his own priest; that contact 
with God is a privilege best achieved 
through personal reading of the Scrip- 
ture; and that a man’s whole religious 
experience will light up, once he holds a 
Bible in his hand. 

“We feel we have a responsibility,” 
said Dr. Gibson, “to offer something 
better to individual Roman Catholics, 
whose religion narrows their lives and 
emaciates their hope of heaven.” So the 
church works hard at winning Catholic 
converts. 

At this point I interposed a comment: 
“In the United States,” I said, “we don’t 
have to look upon the Roman Catholic 
Church as an enemy, because we are 
protected by constitutional rights. We 
give our Catholic friends the admiration 
and respect due their devotion. We 
avoid ‘proselytizing’ except in such cases 
where we feel a person, no matter what 
his nominal religion, has no real, sub- 
stantial faith.” 

But the Irish Presbyterians, after all, 
had the last word. 

“Too bad the Catholics in your country 
don’t feel the same way,” said Dr. Gib- 
son, eyes twinkling. Commenting that 
Ireland is the feeding-ground for Cath- 
olic strength in the United States, he 
added: 

“I don’t suppose you happen to know 
where the Irish Catholics sent their 
greatest delegation of missionaries last 
year. No? Eighty-one of them went to 
the ‘heathen’ State of Texas.” 


2. The Big 


In Northern Irela 


less community just 


W HEN the Reverend William 
Davison moved into Rathcoole 


newest and biggest of Belfast’s suburh 
developments, which in Ireland go 
the improbable name of “estates” 
and his wife used to “peek out from} 
hind the window curtains to see whi 
our neighbors were like.” It wasn't th 
the Davisons were unfriendly. But i 
their country parish in Carrowdo 
County, they'd lived in a manse ap 

in keeping with the Irish tradition 
the kirk minister sits off on a high pede 
tal of prestige and clerical dignity. 4 
Rathcoole, they were to live in a™ 
house just like everybody else's ™ 
house, while they laid the groundwe 
for a new church. 

Clerical dignity went by the boatd 
the day Mr. Davison found that # 
neighbor next door was an ardent gat 
ener. “We realized that all this time! 
people next door had, so to speak, bet 
peering from behind their curtains at 
said Davison. Becoming fast friends, 
two men made a pact: Whenever ! 
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«4 North Ireland calls them “housing estates,” but they are 
much like new suburban developments in the United States. 


ellow of Belfast 


sending a minister to a church- 


wasn’t done—but they did it 


ninister moved into a proper manse, his 
wighbor would come over and plant a 
elect sampling of seedlings in the yard. 

The full dimension of the impromptu 
bargain did not become apparent until 
iyear later, when the man unexpectedly 
died. One night not long after, a knock 
ame at the Davisons’ door. On the door- 
tep stood a young man, the son of the 
chap who had died, with a box of seed- 
‘ings under his arm. “I came to fulfill my 
ither’s tryst,” he said simply. 

Planting seeds of friendship is Bill 
Davison’s prime job in his unique capac- 
ly of minister without a church. In the 
United States, this assignment would 
ptobably not be called unique; there are 
hundreds of new and growing communi- 
ies where our church, through its Board 
i National Missions, is beaming funds 
place good men and help build needed 
curches. But in Ireland, where there is 
osiderably less moving around than in 
the United States, the church extension 
bard has only six new church develop- 
ments in progress. Rathcoole is the only 
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Pastor William E. Davison learns Sunday-school plans of 


primary-department superintendent Miss Frances Brolly. 


one where a preacher was put on the job 
before a church was even contemplated; 
the work comes under the heading of 
brave new venture. 

Once Davison and his wife came out 
from behind the gauze curtain of ret- 
icence, they found themselves in very 
good company. The Rathcoole families 
—300 now, 600 when all units of the 
estate are completed—are artisan types, 
electricians, plumbers, shipwrights, 
joiners. Except for a few older couples 
assigned a row of small apartments, they 
are coming-up-toward-middle-age cou- 
ples with three 
making for a “shocking number.of chil- 
dren” for a prospective Sunday school. 

Without exception, each family in the 
new suburb had unpacked its china and 


or four youngsters, 


hung curtains with a sense of great re- 
lief. During the war, no housing had 
been built at all. Too, Belfast lost about 
900 dwellings in its one two-night blitz. 
Wartime marriages were going on two- 
a-penny, and the new families had no 
place to go except in with their folks. 


(One couple put their boys with one 
relation and the girls with another, pend- 
ing the time they could find space of 
their own.) Ireland’s one-way traffic in 
moving—the antithesis of the U.S. merry- 
go-round which whisks people from 
country to city, city to country, and one 
city to another city without apparent 
stop—was continuously bringing new 
people in from the country. Long before 
the North Ireland Housing Trust broke 
ground for the Rathcoole estate, house- 
hunters were queuing up by the hun- 
dreds; even now there is a long waiting 
list. 

Bill Davison’s ministry there began 
in April, 1955. His initial target was to 
get acquainted and build interest; he 
called endlessly at the newly curtained 
and freshly painted homes, set up small 
prayer meetings, in general endeavored 
to light a fire which he hoped to fan into 
a blaze. 

What was it like to have a churchless 
minister appear out of nowhere? For 
answer, consider the case of the Brollys. 








THE BIG FELLOW 
OF BELFAST 


The Brollys moved up from Bally- 
money, fifty-two miles away, a couple 
of years back. Mr. Brolly is a joiner ( car- 
penter) who works for the military. Mrs. 
Brolly died four years ago. Since her 
death, the job of looking after the men 
of the house has devolved on daughter 
Frances, a bonny russet-haired lassie in 
her mid-twenties who cooks and keeps 
house for her father; twin brothers, Sam 
and Robert, twenty-four, who both work; 
and young brother, Bryan, in school. 

What with the loss of her mother, and 
the wrench of breaking old home ties, 
Frances wasn’t precisely soul-happy in 
Rathcoole. Back in Ballymoney, she had 
always been active in church. But there 
was no such center of interest in the 
sprawling new acres of houses in window 
range of Cave Hill. Frances and the 
Brolly men tried Whitehorse Presby- 
terian, a mile in town, but the comfort- 
able congregation failed to make the 
newcomers feel at home. A mile the other 
way was Abbot’s Cross, a spandy new 
building in another housing develop- 
ment, but already its membership had 
become a close-knit neighborhood group. 

Then Bill Davison arrived. A strap- 
ping, good-looking young chap (behind 
his back people call him “The Big Fel- 
low”), he didn’t, except for a clerical col- 
lar, seem much like any minister Frances 
had known. The men of the house liked 
chatting with him over sports and poli- 
tics, and she enjoyed making friends with 
his wife. He was easy with small talk, 
but it was some time before she dis- 
covered that he could be easy with larger 
talk, too. She took her religious perplexi- 
ties to him, and his diagnosis went 
straight to the point: “So many people 
nowadays have everything they seem to 
need, but their enjoyment of them keeps 
dripping away. What’s needed is some- 
thing to plug up the hole and stop the 
drip. That ‘something’ is oneness with 
Christ. As Paul said, ‘and ye are complete 
in Him.’” For the first time in her life, 
Frances began to feel complete in Christ. 

As activities in the new church group 
began to snowball, Rathcoole became 
more like home to her. Sixty or more 
people were meeting Sundays for wor- 
ship in a small, wooden hall. A Sunday 
school was started, and Frances headed 
up the primary department. She sang 
in the choir. She was slated to be leader 
of the Girls’ Brigade, a church organiza- 
tion similar to Girl Scouts here. 
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The Brollys’ experience in becoming 
religiously acclimated has been repeated 
many times over. 

There was Jimmy Carnduff, a some- 
what hardbitten window cleaner who 
hadn’t been to church for seventeen 
years. The big city churches, with their 
bred-in-the-bone traditions, put him off. 
But seeing a new minister picking his 
way over trackless terrain, Jimmy felt he 
could start a clean sheet. He lost some 
of his reticence about voicing the re- 
ligious matters that bothered him. 
“Seems as though every time I get a 
grasp on something, it slips away from 
me,” was one. 

Harry Porter is a spry, neatly turned- 
out man with thinning gray hair. Offer- 
ing his services as church treasurer, he 
couldn’t have worked harder if he were 
setting down, in neat rows, the intricate 
accounts of a large, busy firm. With a 
kind of selfless stewardship of time, he 
got up early on Sundays to get to the 
embryo church in time to lay out the 
hymn books and dust off the chairs. Be- 
fore invocation time, he took his deco- 
rous place up front, as leader of the 
choir. 

It was quite a while before the Irish 
equivalent of “hear the pennies drop- 
ping, hear them one by one” produced 
anything like a satisfying tinkle of half 
crowns, shillings, and sixpence for Mr. 
Porter. According to Irish- Presbyterian 
procedure, the home missions commit- 
tee pays the bills until a group meeting 
for worship can show sufficient self-re- 
liance to qualify as a full-blown church. 
In the interim period, it is governed by 
a board of elders drawn from other 
churches in the presbytery. By mid-sum- 
mer 1956, the collection plates were 
yielding a tidy twelve to fourteen pounds 
a week, and Sunday worshipers were 
contributing regularly—and about half 
had it made—toward a fund to buy furni- 
ture for a new church promised by the 
church extension board. 

It was a great surprise to Bill Davison 
when the powers-that-be “whipped him 
up to Belfast and invited him to have a 
go” at Rathcoole. He could see he would 
have nothing to “go” on except two arms, 
two legs, and good health. And there 
would be a whacking amount of work 
to be done to entice into a church rela- 
tionship people who were not used to 
paying much attention to the church. 
Hazards aside, he felt the offer repre- 
sented an enviable opportunity and an 
“answer to his own prayers and own 
labors.” Such was his faith that he took 
a cut in salary to go, dropping back to 
an annual 510 pounds (about 1,400 dol- 











lars). This is the minimum guarantee 
by the Presbyterian Church of Ireland 
guaranteed to the point that if a chur 
can’t meet it, the central ministry fup 
makes up the difference. The cut meay 
that his wife has “had to go out again 
to teach in the Rathcoole school. 

Digging in on the job of uncovering 
latent interest, Davison developed 
matter-of-fact formula for friendship 
which he puts almost epigrammatically: 
“If you don’t have the common toud 
the common man won't touch you.” Lik 
Frances Brolly, a number of peop 
quickly found he was easy to talk with 
One young woman, in a manner imme 
morial to young women, was having; 
frustrating affair of the heart. She tol 
Davison about it and let him talk 
her like a big brother. “Don’t call tk 
lad by phone and ask him why he has} 
been around,” he commanded. “Go wit 
with other boys and let him see how «- 
tractive you are.” Just about the tine 
the young man came around, the preac 
er-cupid did a double jack-knife: kk 
didn’t think they ought to marry, he told 
them; their differences revealed tw 
basic an incompatibility. 

Then, like a kind of schoolmaster wh 
can refocus his wisdom from one pupil 
to another without dropping a comm 
he turned his attention to the youy 
man. The boy’s mother died. Davism 
didn’t know whether the family hal 
a minister or even what arrangement 
had been made for services, but he dé 
cided to attend the funeral anyhow, 
just as a friend. The boy was overcome 
with gratitude. Later he said, “Yo 
know, we've never had much religionia 
our family, but you’re my pastor from 
now on.” 

A good many people began tumix 
to the Big Fellow almost the way the 
would a parish priest in the old days@ 
At the time of a recent midnight eme- 
gency, a young man called him frat 
tically to know what to do about his 
wife, who had a sharp pain in her side. 
Bill obediently groped his way out d 
bed and dashed to the bedside. Diat 
nosing appendicitis, .he then made 
quick call for the doctor. 

His comforting and altogether rei 
istic casualness about illness he attribute 
to the fact that he helped nurse hi 
mother through a two-years’ invalidisll 
with heart trouble before she died. 

“In one of my country parishes,” 
said, “I was calling on a woman ot 
day when she suddenly became violent) 
sick to her stomach. I just hauled th 
‘jerry’ out from under the bed and hell 

(Continued on page ¥) 
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In their worship the brothers wear white robes. Prior Schutz 


THE BROTHERS OF TAIZE 


In a small French village, a group of Protestant laymen and pastors 


wears cross and stole. 


are conducting a unique experiment in Christian work and worship 


By WiiuiAM D. Boyp and DAvip ALEXANDER 


os Autorail, as the French call their 
little Diesel rail-cars, rocked along 
ough the rolling fields. The train 
B's taking us to Taize, a tiny vil- 


hge in Burgundy some seventy miles 
‘Way from the Swiss border. Here in 
his remote hamlet perched high on the 
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end of a long ridge was a new venture 
in Christendom—an ordered commu- 
nity of Protestant brothers. 

Our imaginations, in the absence of 
any specific ideas about this community, 
had run unchecked. We were prepared 
to find Protestant monks in long-flowing 


black robes and matching beards. Or 
we could picture a group of men unable 
to adjust themselves to the clang and 
clatter of life in open society. These 
‘men, we thought, might have withdrawn 
into the cloister to a quiet world of 
prayer and piety. All such notions were 
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One of 





the Brothers of Taize has 


THE BROTHERS OF 


immediately discarded when Frére Jean, 
a handsome Swiss dressed in corduroy 
trousers and a_turtle-neck sweater, 
smilingly met us. 

We had at least expected to find 
many pastors and theologians working 
out this experiment in Christian living. 
But again we were surprised. One of 
the brothers was a former record sales- 
man. One was a meteorologist. One sang 
with a famous French vocal group, 
“The Companions of Jordan.” Another 
was the only doctor in the Taize area. 
His well-equipped clinic included even 
radiological equipment. Three brothers 
were industrial workers in the port city 
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de- 


signed stained-glass windows for their church. 


TAIZE 


of Marseilles. The more than twenty 
brothers and several novices come from 
Reformed and Lutheran churches in 
France, Switzerland, The Netherlands, 
Germany, Spain and the United States. 
And only four were pastors. 

The aim of the Community of Taize 
is to serve God in life, work, and wor- 
ship. The experiment was started in 
1939 by Roger Schutz, then a young 
theologian active in the Swiss Student 
Christian Movement. Now Prior of the 
Community, Schutz’s concept of the 
brotherhood of celibacy, common own- 
ership, and obedience has been slowly 
worked out in the Reformed tradition. 


A young apprentice from the village of 


Taize helps the brothers make pottery. 
In the background is the 17th-century 
chateau where many of the brothers live. 








Brother Robert (right) was the fir 
resident doctor in the village of Taize. 
All fees from his practice are turned 
back to the brotherhood for joint use. 


He wished to avoid the idea of the mon- 
astery—the cloister separated from the 
world. From the beginning the Brothers 
of Taize have found their work in the 
world. The brotherhood’s first regular 
services were held in 1948 in the church 
of John Calvin in Geneva. 

Although the brothers agree to 1 
main single, they stress quite clearly 
that they do not regard this state supe 
rior to all. A book on this subject by Sub- 
Prior Max Thurian outlines the reasons 
for celibacy. The brothers remain single 
not to become self-righteous, nor to be 
less or more than normal humans: They 
do it in order to devote their entire p& 
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sonalities to the Christian task. 

Their ideas on ‘common ownership 
mean community in the best sense of 
the word. Whatever one brother uses, 
all may use; and all things are shared 
freely. Taize is self-sustaining, each 
brother doing his appointed job. The 
farms and buildings are beautifully kept, 
and their twelfth-century church has 
been repaired and renovated. They run 
a pottery, and they 
who wish to share Taize for retreats. 
And here again we were amazed at the 
lack of theologians. During our stay we 
met musicians, architecture students, a 
teacher of handicapped children, and a 


welcome visitors 
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doctor, among others. 

The brothers accept 
the prior, but there is no specific author- 
itarianism involved. The rule of obedi- 
ence is rather an acceptance of the 
responsibility of the prior to keep the 
flock together. 

Prayer, worship, inner silence, and 
action are all essential to the Taize way 
of life. Daily prayers form the frame- 
work around which the brothers’ lives 
revolve. When they first rise, they gather 
in their ancient church clad in their 
white robes to symbolize the joy in the 
praise of God. At midday, the men of 
Taize come in their working clothes for 


obedience to 





Taize seeks to recapture the spirit of early Christian times. 


periods of meditation. And once again 
in the white robes they sing and pray 
at dusk. They have drawn on many 
churches for their patterns of formal 
worship. A recording of one of their 
services won the Grand Prize for French 
religious works in 1955. 

Daring and imagination have gone 
into this unique Protestant community. 
The calm beauty and dignity of the 
brothers’ services and the spiritual im- 
pact of their work in Burgundy, Mar- 
seilles, North Africa, and other parts of 
the Mediterranean world have merited 
the respect of many who were at first 
skeptical of the experiment at Taize. 





Evangelism Sunday, January 20 


F the Christian faith means any- 
thing at all, it must make some 
difference in the lives of its adher- 
ents. If you, for example, were to 

think back over vour life, you could 
probably write an account of the effects 
on your own experience of the faith you 
hold. You might not write of any 
single startling, soul-stirring experience 
—or perhaps you would. But you would 
surely remember a number of points 
along the way at which your religious 
convictions made a discernible difference 
in what you thought, felt, and did. 

Or you might come at it in another 
way. You could write a description of 
the kind of person you would now be 
if you had never known Christian belief 
and the training of the church. Perhaps 
you would not be a dramatically differ- 
ent person. But you would be different, 
or the Christian faith has not meant 
anything to you. 

Now how many of your relatives and 
the persons you know—in your work, 
in your community activities, in your 
neighborhood, in your leisure hours— 
have an inkling of what the Christian 
faith does mean to you? Have you ever 
suggested to any of them, or others you 
have met when traveling, shopping, eat- 
ing, that belief in Christ might make a 
difference in their lives? If so, were you 
amazed at what happened? 

We live in a day when people have 
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FAITH 


Christians should be conveyors, 


lost their reluctance to talk about mat- 
ters of religion. The experience of 
thousands of Christians in recent years 
has indicated that instead of skepticism 
they often find keen interest on_ the part 
of people to whom they have ventured 
a word or statement about their faith. 

An example is John A., a businessman 
in a Midwest city. Although he and his 
wife have few free moments, they have 
introduced many persons to the church. 
One Saturday afternoon Mr. A. was in 
a department store. As he made a pur- 
chase, the clerk sighed. Mr. A. com- 
mented that she must be tired and that 
she would probably welcome a rest the 
next day. 

“I'm looking forward to sleeping ’til 
noon,” replied the clerk. 

Mr. A. asked casually, “Don’t you 
plan to get up for church?” 

“My husband and I never go to 
church.” 

A series of friendly questions by Mr. 
A. brought out the information that the 
young couple were new in the city, had 
been married in a church but had never 
been members, and had few friends in 
the community. 

Before leaving the store, Mr. A. 
stated that he and his wife always en- 
joyed meeting new people. He asked if 
they might stop by to see the clerk and 
her husband the next afternoon. They 
did. Shortly afterwards another couple 


from the church came to visit. In a few 
weeks the clerk and her husband found 
themselves attending a married couples’ 
class at the A.’s church. In six months 
the newcomers, who had become mem- 
bers, wondered why they had ever 
stayed away from the Christian church. 
This was but one of the many ways Mr. 
and Mrs. A. made the very most of 
their everyday, person-to-person encoun- 
ters. 

Then there is Jim B., a high-school 
senior, captain of the football team, and 
an honor student. After catching the 
spirit of individual witness at a West- 
minster Fellowship rally, he set out to 
interest his friends in Christ through 
Westminster Fellowship. Nine members 
of the football team, then a dozen other 
youths, followed him into the Christian 
life, largely through his example and 
his contagious enthusiasm. Jim never 
spoke much of his faith, but he kept urg- 
ing his friends to “come and see for your- 
selves if it won't make a difference.” 

In contrast to Jim B., June S. was 
quite shy, a mediocre student, and little 
known in school. She dreamed of being 
something that she wasn’t and became 
bitter when she thought friends were 
snubbing her. One day she was re- 
minded that as a Christian she should 
seek others out and share her faith. 
Hesitantly, she spoke to another girl, 
almost as reticent as June herself. Much 
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MUST BE SHARED 


not containers, of convictions 


to June’s surprise, she met with a ready 
response. Encouraged, she soon had 
seven of her friends, who had never 
thought about the church, attending 
youth activities and church services. 

Bill T. had lived in the same rural 
community his entire life. He thought 
he knew where everyone for miles 
around went to church. One day at the 
feed mill, however, he had a conversa- 
tion with an acquaintance of nearly 
twenty years. The subject of church 
came up. Bill learned, much to his sur- 
prise, that his friend had never been 
baptized and had worshiped in a church 
only twice in his life. Amazed by this 
discovery, Bill began to talk about his 
own Christian faith. He confessed his 
own error in assuming the man was al- 
ready a Christian and urged his friend 
to do something’ about becoming one. 
This discovery led Bill to wonder about 
a lot of people he knew. Quietly, with- 
out any definite plan, he began to seek 
out those who were not Christian. In 
one year members of seven families 
made their confessions of faith, thanks 
to Bill and his concern. 

And so the stories go. Dozens more 
could be repeated. But they would add 
up to the same basic point: the larger 
part of Christian evangelism takes place 
in the day-by-day meetings of church 
members with those who have not 
joined. Evangelism is not the special pre- 
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serve of pastors and specialists—by the 
very nature of clergymen’s work, most 
of the persons they meet are already 
related to the church. Nor is a large tent 
or auditorium filled to overflowing the 
whole answer. All these, plus special 
church services and lay visitation cam- 
paigns, are important facets of evangel- 
ism, but the crucial battle is taking 
place in offices, schools, factories, farms; 
on golf courses, baseball diamonds; 
at parties and casual encounters on 
buses and_ trains—wherever people 
meet. If the Christian does not con- 
sciously witness to his faith in these as- 
sociations, he may be unconsciously 
witnessing against it. 

Effective person-to-person witness 
doesn’t mean memorizing a prepared 
speech or developing a “technique” for 
approaching people. We should not 
thoughtlessly and tactlessly force our- 
selves into the lives of people, nor 
should we adopt an attitude that gives 
an impression that we are judging others’ 
lives. As we can garner from the expe- 
riences of Mr. A., Jim B., June C., and 
Bill T., the thing to do is to locate what 
might be called the point of common 
interest, or, in other words, to identify 
ourselves with the people around us. 
Those outside the Christian faith are 
won more readily when they come to 
realize that churchmen are not vastly 
unlike themselves. This sense of identity 


must be free of any feeling of superior- 
ity. 

It has been proved again and again 
that a member of Alcoholics Anonymous 
is able to help an alcoholic largely be- 
cause the problem drinker knows that 
the man working with him had once let 
liquor take control of his life. He knows 
that the A.A. member understands him. 
He knows that he senses his helpless- 
ness, his fear, his weakness, his feeling 
of lostness. 

This kind of identification is neces- 
sary before we can really help someone 
who is not a Christian. If we give the 
impression that we think we are more 
saintly than others, we will end by 
alienating them. If, however, in all hu- 
mility, we acknowledge our shortcom- 
ings, the difficulties plaguing us, our 
wrestlings with spiritual doubts, we 
will begin to establish a point of con- 
tact and understanding. Only then is 
it effective to offer an invitation for 
others to turn to the Christian resources 
that are buttressing our own lives. 

And there is sure to be a dividend. 
Our own beliefs will take on new mean- 
ing. We may be put on the pathway to 
becoming Christ’s disciples for the first 
time. For the blessings that come to 
each of us through faith should flow 
through us—rather than just into ys. A 
Christian’s life is not a container, but a 
channel. 
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damage and estimate relief needs. 

He expressed the hope that the 
United States government would release 
to Egypt urgently needed foods from 
US. surplus stocks. 

“United Nations’ prestige has risen, 
as has that of the United States.” said 
Mr. Stevenson. “Everywhere the blue- 
helmeted men of the UNEF are greeted 
with enthusiasm. It is recognized that 
when the U.N. moved in, the fighting 
stopped.” 

Accompanying Mr. Stevenson on his 
trip to Egypt was a shipment of anti- 
check for $5,000. A 
vitamins and 


biotics and a 
$6,000 
surgical supplies had been sent earlier. 

National Council of Churches officials 
reported last month that American mis- 
sionary work in Egypt apparently has 
not been curtailed. Approximately 300 
United States missionaries are stil] at 
their posts, it was stated, a situation 
in sharp contrast to that of English and 
French missionaries. Two major British 
mission stations, it was said, have been 
closed and sixty missionaries placed un- 
der house arrest prior to being expelled. 
A smaller number of French mission- 
aries, mainly Roman Catholic, face a 
similar fate. 


consignment of 


Clergy Accused in 


§. Africa “‘Treason”’ Case 


Last month 152 South Africans, in- 
cuding three ministers, were arrested 
in the government’s latest drive against 
those who oppose its apartheid (pro- 
segregation) policies. Technically, the 
persons were arrested on charges of 
treason and of contravening the Sup- 
pression of Communism and the Riotous 
Assembly Acts. 

Shortly before the trial opened in 
Johannesburg, two top officers of the 
Commission of the Churches on Inter- 
national Affairs statement 
which expressed the 
church people in many 
Speaking for the commission, Sir Ken- 
nth Grubb, of London, and Dr. O. 
Frederick Nolde, of New York, said 
they were “shocked” by the arrests. “No 
comment [however] on the charges is 
‘propriate before the trial. . . . We 
hall await developments. ‘ 

They were not long in coming. At a 
preliminary magistrate’s inquiry, police 
fred on a crowd of several hundred 
Africans who had gathered outside the 
courtroom. No one was killed, although 
several were injured. Heroic action by 
the Anglican bishop of Johannesburg, 
Dr. Ambrose undoubtedly 


issued a 
sentiment of 
countries. 


Reeves, 
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TANYA COMES HOME—Little Tanya Chwastov, who was prevented from be- 
ing taken to Russia through the legal aid of Church World Service (see P.L., 
Nov. 10), last month returned to her native America. With Tanya and her 
mother (center) are Church World Service officers Roland Elliott (left), and 
Jan Van Hoogstraten, and C.W.S. executive director R. Norris Wilson (right). 








saved further bloodshed. 

The courageous Anglican prelate, an 
outspoken foe of apartheid, had come 
from the grounds of his cathedral to 
attend the hearing. He was one of sev- 
eral prominent Protestant and Roman 
Catholic clergymen who helped spon- 
sor a fund to aid the defendants. 

Bishop Reeves was at the hearing 
when the shooting broke out. He im- 
mediately rushed to the street where 
he moved calmly between lines of police 
and Africans, assuring the angry dem- 
onstrators of his sympathy for their 
cause, but at the same time urging them 
to disperse. The Bishop’s unruffled de- 
meanor did much to calm the excited 
crowd. In the midst of dodging batons 
and bullets, he was overheard remark- 
ing to a friend he encountered: “Isn’t 
this dreadful? Oh, thank you for your 
Christmas card.” The finally 
withdrew. 

Later, of the defendants, the 
Reverend Douglas C. Thompson, a 
Methodist, was released on bail but for- 
bidden to preach without previously 
submitting his sermons for police ap- 
proval. Bail for all defendants was or- 


crowd 


one 


dered reduced. 

Bishop Reeves announced, following 
the hearing, that he expected all the 
accused to be released on bail. 


Austrian Protestants 
Press for Equality 


The sentiment for political freedom 
surging through central Europe served 
to stimulate Austrian Protestants in their 
long struggle for religious equality. At 
a big rally in Vienna last month, church- 
men again called for new legislation 
which would grant “complete freedom 
and equal rights” to non-Roman Cath- 
olics. 

For more than two decades, the Prot- 
estant churches of Austria have been 
trying to have revoked two outmoded 
laws which discriminate against them. 
One is the Edict of Toleration, passed 
175 years ago, and the other is the Prot- 
estant “patent” of 1861. 

At the rally last month, churchmen 
expressed particular concern that Prot- 
estant denominations be permitted to 
provide spiritual care for their men in 
military training. New legislation, said 
the speakers, should also attempt to 
place churches on the same basis as 
welfare organizations in obtaining tax 
concessions and should assure equal 
rights for Protestants in public life. 

Bishop Gerhard May, head of the 
Evangelical Church in Austria, empha- 
that relations between Roman 

(Continued on page 27) 
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NEWS: A Special Report 


@ Controversy in Chicago 





Martin Luther Film Strikes Out 


c= is often referred to as the 
center of American Lutheranism. 
During the Christmas holidays it be- 
came the center of controversy over 
Martin Luther. And, as usual, the con- 
flict revolved around the ceaseless ef- 
forts of the Roman Catholic Church to 
suppress the facts of the Protestant 
Reformation. 

This conflict erupted when Station 
WGN-TV, operated by the Chicago 
Tribune, abruptly cancelled its plans to 
present the television premiere of Mar- 
tin Luther, the successful full-length 
dramatic film on the life of the sixteenth- 
century Reformer. 


The station’s action touched off a 
national storm of protest and reaction 
which, significantly, many Roman Cath- 
olics joined in open opposition to their 
church. 

Some sixty Protestant and Jewish 
clergymen in Metropolitan Chicago met 
immediately after the banning and 
charged that cancellation of the film 
was the result of “pressure” brought by 
“the Roman Catholic Church.” And fur- 
thermore, they said, it constituted “cen- 
sorship” in violation of the station’s 
authority to broadcast. 

Station WGN-TV announced, how- 
ever, that withdrawal of the program, 
on the eve of its scheduled presentation 
under commercial sponsorship on De- 
cember 21, was motivated by “an emo- 
tional reaction to the plan” to show the 
105-minute motion picture. The “emo- 
tional reaction” evidently was a well- 
organized barrage of protesting phone 
calls from area Roman Catholics. 


The station said nothing about a 
visit it was said to have received from 
a representative of the Chancery Office 
of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese of 
Chicago shortly before the film was can- 
celled. And Msgr. E. M. Burke, chan- 
cellor of the archdiocese, insisted that 
the station had not been ordered to bar 
the film. 

Neither statement stilled the mount- 
ing protests over the cancellation. A 
spokesman for WGN-TV admitted that 
it had produced the heaviest “fan” mail 


in the station’s history, a flood of letters, 
wires, and phone calls. Most took strong 
exception to the station’s action, it was 
said. 

Chicago newspapers ran long, de- 
tailed accounts of the controversy, 
opened their letters columns to the pros 
and cons of the dispute, and even edi- 
torialized on the question. The Chicago 
Daily News, arch rival of the Chicago 
Tribune, suggested that WGN-TV 
ought to be cited for “excessive timid- 
ity.” 

An “action committee” of eight mem- 
bers, named by the sixty protesting Chi- 
cago churchmen, charged that the can- 
cellation “constitutes an admission on 
the part of the television station that it 
is vulnerable to pressures which, we 
are convinced, on the basis of our dis- 
cussion with WGN, have been mobil- 
ized by the Roman Catholic Church to 
secure the banning of this film.” 

The committee, headed by Dr. John 
W. Harms, executive vice-president of 
the Church Federation of Greater Chi- 
cago, defended the picture as histori- 
cally authentic, not sectarian, and “far 
less controversial than many other tele- 
vision programs which have been tele- 
cast by WGN without protest from us, 
although their content and point of view 
were favorable to the Roman Catholic 
Church.” 

Officials of the National Council of 
Churches also joined in the protest. Dr. 
Reuben Nelson, vice-chairman, and Dr. 
Claud Nelson, executive director of the 
Council's Department of Religious 
Liberty, declared that “in our judgment 
this picture is authentic and without 
animus and its suppression would be a 
blow to the religious liberty in which 
all faiths may prosper and rejoice.” 

Glenn L. Archer, executive director 
of Protestants and Other Americans 
United for Separation of Church and 
State, said he had asked the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 
and the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to investigate its “suppression.” 
Mr. Archer contested the denial of Ro- 
man Catholic intervention to force can- 
cellation of the film. “The Legion of 


Decency is an official organ of the 


church,” he said, “and it has been con- 
demning the film for several years.” 


When the film was first issued, the 
Legion of Decency said the picture “of- 
fers a sympathetic and approving pre- 
sentation of the life and times of Martin 
Luther, the sixteenth-century figure of 
religious controversy. It contains theo- 
logical and historical references and in- 
terpretations which are unacceptable to 
Catholics.” 

Robert E. A. Lee, executive secre- 
tary of Lutheran Church Productions, 
makers of the film, said he was “shocked 
to learn” that WGN-TV had cancelled 
its scheduled world television premiere 
of Martin Luther. 

“This last-minute reversal of the sta- 
tion’s carefully considered program 
judgment can only be interpreted as 
surrendering to sources who seemingly 
want to suppress certain pages of his- 
tory,” he said. “Efforts at thought-con- 
trol, wherever they are exerted, are 
un-American and are to be deplored.” 

Mr. Lee agreed with WGN-TV that 
the cancellation had not been ordered 
by Community Builders, a Chicago 
housing development and construction 
concern, which was to have sponsored 
the showing. “We are led to believe the 
sponsor had resisted any substitution,” 
he said, and noted that Community 
Builders had received many messages 
from both Roman Catholic clergy and 
laymen who differed with the station's 
decision to withdraw the film. 


For WGN-TV it was an unhappy 
Yuletide caught in the middle of a situ- 
ation in which it had been praised for 
“its splendid example of enlightened pro- 
gram service,” for including the Luther 
film, and then condemned for “allowing 
the sectarian pressures of a single group 
to dictate what is in the public interest.” 

By New Year’s, the station, which had 
been adamant in refusing reconsidera- 
tion of its decision, had called for further 
conferences early in January to discuss 
the matter. WGN-TV, it indicated, “has 
not closed the door” to the possibility of 
rescheduling the show. 

—Enik MopeaN 
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Catholic and Protestant churches had 
greatly improved. “The opposition to- 
day is not between the confessions,” he 
said, “but between Christianity and 
atheism.” 

He added that “during the last few 
centuries the non-Roman churches have 
grown together into a unity that is con- 
tinually getting stronger.” And since the 
formation of the World Council of 


Churches in 1948, he said, “the Prot- | 


estant churches of Austria have no 
longer been an isolated minority or a 
negligible quantity.” 


Church Colleges Plan for 
Hungarian Students 


Among the Hungarians who escaped 
to Austria were some 1,500 college stu- 
dents. Scores of these undergraduates 
are now arriving in the United States to 
find “safe haven.” But will they also be 
able to continue their education? 

When a commentator asked that 
question in a broadcast over a St. Paul 








radio station, listener Carol Jensen, a 
senior at Macalester College, decided | 
that the answer should be yes. A few 
hours later she suggested to the campus 
Christian association, of which she is 
vice-president: “Instead of admiring 
Hungarian students from afar, we could 
make it possible for a few of them to 
study at Macalester.” 

Presbyterian-related Macalester Col- 
lege in St. Paul is now planning to wel- 
come five Hungarian students. Their 
tuition will be met through a scholar- 
ship from the college itself. All their 
other expenses will be paid by the 1,400- 
student body—with earnings from baby- 
sitting, waiting on tables, shining shoes, 
social affairs, and gifts. 

When the newcomers arrive, students 
will help them get off to a good start in 
classes and extracurricular activities. To 
learn English, the Hungarian students 
will take the special language course 
which Macalester conducts for the fifty 
or more foreign students it enrolls an- 
tually. “In a short time, they'll be pur- 
suing their academic careers again,” 
Macalester president Charles J. Turck 
predicts. 

Two other colleges affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. also have 
made plans to welcome Hungarian stu- 
dent escapees. Lewis and Clark, Port- 
land, Oregon, will provide for two 
students; the University of Dubuque in 
lowa, for one. 
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@ WRITTEN especially for the Lenten and Easter season, the 
March-April number of The Upper Room provides inspiration for 
daily devotions during this most important period of the Christian 
calendar. 





@ Most churches give a special emphasis to personal devotions 
and family altars at this time. 


@ Make sure that in your church every family and every youth 
away from home has a copy of The Upper Room to help them in 
their Easter devotionals. Using this devotional guide during Lent 
will help them form the habit. 

Individual subscriptions, by mail, $1.00 per year, three years, 


$2.00. Ten or more copies of one issue to one address, 7 cents 
per copy. AIR MAIL edition for service men and youth — same 
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The world’s most widely used devotional guide 


See 


BEWER on The Prophets 


Prof. Bewer of Union Theological Seminary was one of the twentieth 
century's greatest teachers of ‘Hebrew and Old Testament History and 
Literature. In the years of his retirement he poured his learning and his 
love into this last work, making available to a wide public the best of 
modern scholarship in simple form. 





Contains all the writings of The Prophets of 
Israel and The Book of Daniel in the King 
James Version 


@ Lucid Introduction to each book 
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Frank and Martha Blosser (third and fourth from right) conduct class of fledgling 
Ambassadors. Couple has trained over nine hundred persons in evangelistic calling. 


@ Frank and Martha find new members 


Fort Wayne’s Volunteer Ambassadors 


Evangelism Sunday, January 20, em- 
phasizes the responsibility of every con- 
gregation and member to reach out to 
those outside the church. Throughout 
the denomination are congregations 
which make Evangelism Sunday a fifty- 
two-weeks-a-year affair. One of these 
parishes is the First Presbyterian Church 
of Fort Wayne, Indiana. Its pastor, the 
Reverend John W. Meister, relates how 
a couple has spurred much of the effort. 

—THE EDITORS 


HE parish secretary of the Fort Wayne, 

Indiana, First Presbyterian Church 
always knows when it is 8:35 on Mon- 
day morning. At that precise moment 
Martha Blosser telephones to report on 
the prospective new members she and 
Frank, her husband, and their corps of 
Ambassadors have met the previous day. 
The list is almost alwavs a long one, 
and Martha’s words tend to tumble over 
each other as she adds the human-inter- 
est details which bring each name to life. 
Indeed, she is so delighted about the 
prospects that the only reason she 
doesn’t telephone at 8:30 is her concern 
that the secretary should have those first 
five minutes to get settled for the day’s 
work. 

These Monday-morning calls or their 
counterpart have been an institution for 
more than twenty-five years, although 
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Martha hasn’t been making them all that 
time. Their origin goes back to 1923, 
when Frank Blosser joined the Fort 
Wayne church. He was living at the 
local YMCA, and on Sunday mornings 
he would urge other young Presbyte- 
rians to attend Bible class at his church. 
Within weeks Frank won his first four 
new members from this group, and he 
promptly was elected to the session. 

Appointed chairman of the member- 
ship committee, he became aware of the 
need for systematic visits with prospec- 
tive members. By working evenings and 
Sundays, he could fit visiting into his 
schedule—he is a paint salesman who 
spends half of each week out of the city. 
Later on, when he chose Martha as his 
wife, the congregation was overjoyed to 
learn that she had also married his 
church work. 

When Frank started his leisure-time 
career, First Church of Fort Wayne had 
about 400 members. Since then, Frank 
and the laymen he has trained in visita- 
tion evangelism have brought in about 
3,200 new members. As the congrega- 
tion loses about half as many members 
each year as it receives, membership 
now stands at better than 2,300. 

On the average five house calls are 
required for each new member received. 
Since most of the church’s members are 
married couples, this adds up to ten 
calls. Even though their co-workers per- 


form faithfully and well, the Blosser 
make the calls which account for abou 
25 per cent of the church’s new mem. 
bers. Frank has been directly respon. 
sible for 800 new members. In a singk 
year, he won sixty new members. 

Frank and Martha rate as their mos 
touching experience the winning of 
a young immigrant during World Wa 
II. This lad, who worked in a local laun. 
dry, had been attending church, and had 
been invited to make a public confes. 
sion of his faith. He had refused—but 
one Sunday he came to church in a mil. 
itary uniform and told Frank he was 
about to be sent overseas. 

“It would have been wonderful if you 
had affiliated with the church,” said 
Frank. 

“Yes, it would have been,” the soldier 
replied, and the older man thought he 
sensed a longing in his voice. 

“Would you like to make your con- 
fession now?” Frank asked. 

“Yes, I would,” came the answer. That 
morning the soldier met the session and 
made his public confession. While he 
served overseas, congregation members 
corresponded with him faithfully. Then, 
one day, word was received that he had 
been killed in battle near his native Den. 
mark. 

The Fort Wayne parish had never 
produced an ordained minister in its his- 
tory—until the Blossers went to see a 
young engineer and his wife. Of course, 
there were other influences at work in 
the lives of this couple. But partially asa 
result of the Blossers’ visit and invita- 
tion, the engineer, his mother, and his 
daughter were publicly baptized. 
Shortly afterwards, the young man re 
signed his engineering position and en- 
tered seminary. In due time he returned 
to the church for his ordination. 

At any one time, more than one hun- 
dred First Church members join the 
Blossers in a parish program of lay visi- 
tation evangelism. Each of these Anm- 
bassadors is carefully recruited and 
trained before he begins to receive his 
regular calling assignments. During the 
training sessions, the Blossers occasion- 
ally act out difficult interviews—with 
one taking the part of a hard-to-con- 
vince prospect and the other in the role 
of a church visitor. The group of Am- 
bassadors, totaling.nine hundred in the 
past twenty-six years, assures a warm 
evangelistic “heart” at the center of the 
congregation. 

Then there is a corps of hosts and 
hostesses. These men and women are 
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value given to any one of them; also, 
that no name should be submitted unless 
the person has indicated he will serve if 
elected and unless the proposer has 
made clear to such person that there is 
no assurance of nomination if proposed, 
or election if nominated. 

The committee suggests that names 
should be submitted early in the year, if 
possible before March 1, in order to al- 
low time for proper inquiry. 

[Pastors wishing to submit names are 
asked to use the biographical forms pro- 
vided by the committee. These may be 
obtained from the Office of the General 
Assembly, Witherspoon Building, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania, or from the 
Reverend John G. Marvin, secretary of 
the committee, Oak and Bolivar Streets, 
Denton, Texas. Forms should be sent to 
Mr. Marvin with the appropriate en- 
dorsement. ] 


Presbyterian Churches 
To Begin Officer Training 


“Does God reward us for worship?” 
“What is our attitude toward a church 
member who commits—or has committed 
—adultery, fraud, or theft? Suppose he 


is a prospective church member?” “Ts sin 
an outdated concept?” “Should the min- 
ister refuse to marry anyone? On what 
grounds?” “Is our church really changing 
peoples’ lives?” 

Ruling elders, deacons, and trustees 
in the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and 
the United Presbyterian Church will 
tackle these questions and scores of 
others like them in church officer train- 
ing sessions which will get under way 
this year and continue through 1959. 

In seeking answers, church officers 
will turn to the Bible, the Constitution of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, and Presbyterian Law 
for the Local Church. Their aim will be 
a deeper understanding of (1) the na- 
ture and mission of the church, (2) the 
standards and order of the Presbyterian 
Church, and (3) the meaning of disci- 
pleship and the ways of growth into 
Christian maturity. 

Plans for the training were prepared 
by the Board of Christian Education of 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. and ap- 
proved by the General Assembly in 
1955. Last year the United Presbyterian 
Church accepted an invitation to take 
part in the program. 

The study sessions will be conducted 
in the local church, with the pastor as 
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leader. In most congregations, officers 
will attend annually at least nine classes 
of an hour or more in length. The chief 
item on the agenda for each meeting will 
be informal give-and-take discussion. 
During the first year, the subject for 
study will be “The Nature of the 
Church.” The topic for the second year 
will be “The Order of the Church”; for 
the third, “The Nurture of the Church.” 

The pastor will adapt the study to the 
needs of the particular congregation. 
Before starting classes, he will attend 
each year a two-day seminar to discuss 
not only the annual theme but also how 
it can be dealt with most profitably by 
his own officers. 

The seminars will be of such prime 
importance that ordinarily none of the 
newly prepared training materials—a 
manual and a yearly discussion guide 
for the minister, three pamphlets an- 
nually for the church officer—will be 
made available to pastors except through 
their attendance at the seminars. 

Announcements of the dates and 
meeting places for the fifty-seven sem- 
inars which will be held this year have 
been mailed to pastors. Reservations 
will be made through Christian Educa- 
tion field directors of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. More than ninety-five 
pastors who will lead in these seminars 
prepared for the task during a recent 
five-day conference in Atlantic City. 

In launching the training program, 
the Board of Christian Education as- 
serted: “To a great extent, what happens 
in and through the church depends 
upon how seriously the officers take 
their positions, how well they under- 
stand the meaning of the church, and 
how well equipped they are to function 
as leaders.” 


Church of Scotland: 
Moderator-elect Macleod 


Dr. George F. Macleod, Scottish 
clergyman who founded the Iona Com- 
munity (P.L., Feb. 5, 1955), recently 
was elected Moderator-designate of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. He succeeds Dr. R. F. V. Scott 
of St. Columba’s Church in London, the 
first minister from a presbytery in Eng- 
land to be named to the Church of Scot- 
land’s most-honored office. 

Dr. Macleod formed the unique Iona 
Community in the late 1930's to assist 
younger clergymen who wished to work 
in Scotland’s industrial centers. As a cen- 
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ter for the group, the sixty-one-year-old 
pastor chose Iona, an island off the west 
coast of Scotland. In 563 St. Columba 
and twelve companions from Ireland 
began a monastery on Iona from which 
they spread Christianity among the 
Celts of the Scottish highlands. Each 
summer Dr. Macleod has invited laymen 
and ministers to Iona to aid in the re- 
construction of the ruined monastery 
and to discuss each other’s workaday 
lives. The Iona Community, comprising 
participants of these conferences, num- 
bers more than 7,000. Last summer Dr. 
Macleod saw the major enterprise of his 
life officially recognized by Queen Eliz- 
abeth when she visited Iona. 

The Reverend H. C. Whitley, minis- 
ter of famed St. Giles’ Cathedral, Edin- 
burgh, recently said of Dr. Macleod: “No 
minister . . . in this century has roused 
so much controversy, supported so many 
unpopular causes, and trailed his coat 
so effectively in and out of General As- 
semblies as Dr. Macleod. . . . Already 
the church has proved the rightness of 
many of his hunches and begun to wel- 
come and accept some of his more con- 
troversial ideas. 

“Evangelism, missions of friendship, 
involvement in the battlefields of politics 
and industry, concern for the underdog 
and the offender, responsibility in inter- 
national affairs, and the importance of 
closer relations between churches of 
Christendom—all these have been given 
a new sharpness by his words. . . .” 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

200th. First Presbyterian Church, 
§uccasunna, New Jersey (the Reverend 
Fred C.- Demarest, pastor). 

115th. First Presbyterian Church, In- 
dependence, Missouri (the Reverend 
Reuel E. Johnson, pastor). 

100th. The Presbyterian Church of 
Union, R.F.D., Emden, Illinois (Dr. J. T. 
Burns, stated supply). : 

70th. First Presbyterian Church, Bril- 
liant, Ohio (the Reverend David D. Mel- 
lon, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Benton- 
ville, Arkansas ‘the Reverend W. Duff 
Canaday, pastor), of an education build- 
ing. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
Avenal, California (the Reverend James 
D. Otter, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Bidwell Memorial Presbyterian 
Church, Chico, California (Dr. Ronald 
W. McNeur, pastor), of a chapel and 
Christian-education building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Lindsay, 
California (the Reverend Walter J. Lin- 
demann, pastor), of a new sanctuary. 

Geneva Presbyterian Church, Mo- 
desto, California (the Reverend John R. 
Becker, pastor), of a Christian-educa- 
tion building. 

St. Stephens Presbyterian Church, 
North Highlands, California (the Rev- 
erend Stuart S. Pratt, pastor), of the first 
unit of a new church plant. 

Community Presbyterian Church, 
North Long Beach, California (the Rev- 
eend Richard G. Irving, pastor), of a 
hew sanctuary. 

Park Boulevard Presbyterian Church, 
Oakland, California (Dr. A. Lorin Rid- 
ings, pastor), of a new church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Crystal 
River, Florida (the Reverend Dr. Walter 
Lowrie Ritter, pastor), of an education 
building and an organ. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

First Presbyterian Church, Lexington, 
Nebraska (the Reverend Ralph Gerber, 
pastor) for an education unit and facil- 
ities for other church activities, 

Fanwood Presbyterian Church, Fan- 
wood, New Jersey (the Reverend Harold 
A, Scott, pastor), for a new sanctuary, 
church school, and offices. 

Rye Presbyterian Church, Rye, New 
York (the Reverend S. Carson Wasson, 
pastor), for a chapel and a church school. 
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NEWS 
Of People and Places 


FLORIDA MISSION ASSEMBLIES 

Announcement of the schedule for 
the twenty-seventh Florida Chain of 
Missionary Assemblies, to be held in 
nineteen cities early this year, was made 
recently. At present, 2,000 men and 
women from 475 Protestant churches in 
the state are preparing for the interde- 
nominational religious event. 

Twenty speakers, including Dr. Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Dr. Homer V. Brad- 
shaw, Miss Sara E. Perkins, and Dr. 
John T. Peters, will appear in churches, 
high schools, universities, and commu- 
nity meetings 
from January 19 to March 7. [Informa- 
tion about the 1957 meetings may be 
Florida Chain of 
Missionary Assemblies, 175-26th Ave- 
nue, North, St. Petersburg, Florida.] 


and civic organization 


obtained from the 


PROGRESS IN POTTSTOWN 

For the fourth year, youth fellowship 
officers and staff of the U.S.A., U.S., and 
United Presbyterian Churches have met 
to discuss common concerns. The latest 
Tri-Presbyterian Youth Consultation 
was held recently at Pottstown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Presbyterian U.S.A. representa- 
tives were Westminster Fellowship 
Moderator Joan Rajala, Vancouver, 
Washington; Anne Bosley, Poughkeep- 


sie, New York; Robert Buckle, Jr., Sa- 
lem, Illinois; Robert Knight, Oconto, 
Wisconsin; and the Reverend Franklin 
B. Gillespie, director of Young People’s 
Program, Board of Christian Education. 

Among the recommendations the del- 
egates asked their respective national 
councils to consider were: a joint assem- 
bly of Reformed youth groups in 1959; 
an invitation to other Reformed youth 
groups to send delegates to next fall’s 
consultation; and a study of juvenile de- 
linquency. 


FORMER LAY MISSIONARY ORDAINED 

An unusual event took place recently 
in the Presbytery of Jersey City when 
China-born M. Gardner Tewksbury, lay 
missionary in China from 1919 to 1949, 
was ordained to the Presbyterian min- 
istry. Since 1951, Mr. Tewksbury and 
his wife, under the joint auspices of the 
China Committee of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the United Board 
for Christian Higher Education in Asia, 
have given spritual ministry to Chinese 
intellectuals in many areas of the United 
States. As a minister, Mr. Tewksbury 
now can baptize and marry Chinese 
whom he is helping become integrated 
in their communities. To the cultured, 
highly trained Chinese among whom he 
works, Mr. Tewksbury’s ordination is a 
mark of high honor. 





Radio and Television 
Presbyterian U.S.A. series of “Prot- 
estant Hour,” heard on about 300 
radio stations. Jan. 21—G. Raymond 
Campbell of Oklahoma City, Jan. 27 
—Herman L. Turner of Atlanta, 
Georgia. Feb. 3.—John K. Mitchell 
of Cincinnati, Ohio. 


John S. Bonnell and Laurence 
Lange present “Pilgrimage—In 
Search of Truth.” ABC radio net- 
work, Sunday, 1:35 to 2:00 p.m. 
(EST). 


Ray Middleton host on “Frontiers of 
Faith” music and variety series be- 
ginning February 3. NBC television 
network, 1:30 to 2:00 p.m. (Est). 


Check with your station for local 
time and date—then publicize. 











NEW DORMITORY FOR BEAVER COLLEGE 

More than 1,000 friends of Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, re- 
cently attended open house at Thomas 
Hall, a new dormitory accommodating 
sixty-two girls, and containing spacious 
lounges and other facilities. Honored 
guests were Dr. and Mrs. Morgan H. 
Thomas, of Bethayres, Pennsylvania, 
who have been generous supporters of 
Beaver for many years. 





Last month 850 students in the Kyung 
An Christian High School, Andong, Ko- 
rea, were delighted with the arrival of a 
gift of thirty musical instruments. A 
project to collect them was sponsored 
several months ago by First Presbyte- 
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Music—the universal language 


rian Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana (the 
Reverend John W. Meister, pastor), 
when the need for the instruments was 
made known to the members by “G.I. 
missionary” Richard Bonsib (See P.L., 
Oct. 13, °56). The ship carrying the in- 


struments reached Pusan, then a US. 
Army helicopter took them to the At 
dong school (above, left). Soon after- 
ward, at a dedication service, two str 
dents tried out the new instruments in 4 
gospel hymn. 
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WE'VE BEEN ASKED 





Question: Did Paul tell the Athenians 
that they were “too superstitious” or 
“very religious” (Acts 17:22)? 


Answer: Paul faces a crowd which 
wants to find out what he has to preach. 
He has noticed the idolatry at Athens 
(Acts 17:16). He has to speak against 
that, and he makes it clear that only 
through ignorance of the true God do 
men make and worship idols; for such 
past actions the Athenians should re- 
pent (Acts 17:23-31). But his real aim 
is not to denounce but to win his 
hearers. So he uses as his starting point 
an inscription he has seen: “To an un- 
known god,” and later he quotes a Greek 
poet to make a point (verses 23, 28). 
It seems unlikely that he called his 
hearers “too superstitious,” as the King 
James Version reads. I think that the 
Revised Standard Version, “very relig- 
ious,” is to be preferred. But it is not 
entirely satisfactory. It might be taken 
to mean that Paul praises the Athenians 
for their religion. The fact that he calls 
their past life “times of ignorance” and 
tells the Athenians to repent shows that 
he is not satisfied with Athenian idol- 
atry. The Greek word in Acts 17:22 
means that the Athenians are very active 
in the worship of their gods. They make 
idols; they set up altars; if they have 
received some benefit in life and do 
not know who sent it, they even put up 
an altar saying: “To an unknown god.” 
What Paul means is this: You Athen- 
ians are very busy in your worship. But 
you worship in ignorance of the true 
God you really are seeking. I am here 
to tell you about him. He is the God 
who has raised Jesus Christ from the 
dead, 


Question: Is faith essential, or is it 
enough to know the truth? John 8:32 
» “The truth will make you free.” 


Answer: These words say that man 
needs to be set free and that the truth 
will set him free. The reference to the 
truth indicates that a life of real free- 
dom calls for the right use of the mind. 
But this verse does not mean that gen- 
eral information and much study will 
save us. Far too often this verse is 
misused. We need to read the entire 
sentence: “If you continue in my word, 
you are truly my disciples, and you will 
know the truth, and the truth will make 
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you free” (John 8:31, 32). Free from 
what? Verse 34 makes the answer clear: 
“Every one who commits sin is a slave 
to sin.” So it is freedom from the guilt 
and power of sin that is needed. How 
get the truth that will set free from sin? 
By a personal relation to Jesus Christ; 
by learning his message; by continu- 
ing in it; by thus becoming truly his 
disciples; by knowing God through 
him and finding life by faith in him 
(compare John 8:36; 17:3). What the 
verse in John is saying is not that we 
need to learn a great deal of general 
information; it says rather that we need 
a faith that is not merely belief in state- 
ments, but a personal relation of trust, 
loyalty, and obedience to Christ. 


Question: Is there any mystical or 
magical meaning in the number three? 
It occurs often in the gospel story and 
in some pagan writings. Did the gospel 
writers copy this use of the number 
from these writings? 


Answer: The Gospels do have refer- 
ences to three days and to groups of 
three events or three persons. They also 
have twos: two pairs of brothers, for 
example. They have fours: four Gospels 
—like the four winds or directions, as 
Irenaeus once said. They have fives: 
five loaves, five main discourses of Jesus 
in Matthew. They have sevens: seven 
loaves, seven parables in chapter 13 of 
Matthew, and seven miracles by Jesus 
in John. There are twelve apostles and 
twelve tribes of Israel. These are just 
examples. We can look through the 
Bible and find many references to a cer- 
tain number. It would be a great mis- 
take to look for deep meaning or for 
borrowing from some pagan source 
whenever we find that particular num- 
ber. The thing to do in reading the 
Gospels is to keep attention on the life 
and teaching of Jesus, and on what 
the events of the gospel story mean for 
our faith and living. Things may fall 
into groups of this size or that; they 
naturally do. Certain numbers may oc- 
cur several times. But the gospel is not 
found by looking for special meanings 
in a certain number. The gospel mes- 
sage is the clear word that God sent 
Jesus Christ for our salvation, and offers 
us new life through faith. 

—F.ioyp V. Frison 


Professor of New Testament 
McCormick Theological Seminary 
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THE BIG FELLOW 
OF BELFAST 


(Continued from page 18) 

it for her. The family was horrified 
[that clerical dignity again], but all I 
thought about was what a mess there 


| would have been to clean up.” 


The hard core of common sense that 


| particularly fits Davison for his uncom- 


mon job was never more evident than 
the day a woman came to him in great 
distress, because her husband was gam- 
bling away most of his pay check. “I 
just don’t know what to do,” she wailed, 
the tears slipping down her face. Bill 
made a practical suggestion. “Why don’t 
you go down when he gets paid off and 
affront [confront] him. Just take what 
money you need from his pay.” Dubi- 
ously she took his advice; and, wonder 
of wonders, the man stopped gambling 
and began coming home straight-away 
from work. “You see,” Davison explains 
with casual simplicity, “he was embar- 
rassed after she affronted him in front 
of all those men.” 

“You just say what seems obvious and 
people think you're great,” Bill Davison 
explains it away. 

At the last count, more than 200 peo- 
ple were crowding into the little wooden 
building for Sunday services, and on 
September 1 the worship service had 
to be split into two sections. The bulg- 
ing Sunday school of eight classes and 
250 children also had to be divided 
into two sections. The minister was in 
his “proper manse”—somewhat, but not 
wholly, set off from the rows—and the 
congregation looked ahead to moving 
into a new church building on January 
1. “Wait until we can have socials and 

soirées in the church,” says Davison. 
“We'll really work up a proper organi- 
zation.” 

The new church edifice, like the pro- 
gram, is unorthodox. A modern exterior 
shields an even more modern interior, 
where the seats can swing around to 
face a balcony-stage at the back, on in- 
formal occasions. Instead of a steeple, 
high on the top will be an everburning 
flame. It seems an appropriate symbol 
for a church that will be shedding a 
light that might never have been kin- 
dled without the foresight to launch a 
shot in the dark, and the burning energy 
of a young pastor called the Big Fellow. 
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SEEN AND HEARD 
What Is TV Doing to Children? 


NE bemused observer of the current 
O scene has painted a horror picture 
of the TV monsters our children are 
becoming. Some day they can be ex- 
pected to appear as squint-eyed, pot- 
bellied, hunched adults who have one 
arm longer than the other (from grasp- 
ing for snacks) and with short, spindly 
legs, wasted away from too much sit- 
ting. Though the picture is slightly 
overdrawn, it may well be based on the 
authenticated report that the average 
ten-year-old gazes at TV an average of 
two hours every day of his young life. 
Now that’s a lot of televiewing, and 


we might again ask just what he is , 


seeing. 

For one thing he may be seeing just 
a wee bit more of religious telecasting. 
The long-postponed (for financial rea- 
sons) TV series sponsored for children 
by the National Council of Churches 
is about to get off the ground. “Let’s 
Find Out” is its title, and it is beamed 
to the six-to-twelve-year-olds who will 
find that it enriches their knowledge 
gained at Sunday church school. And if 
they don’t have any church affiliation, 
it is aimed to reach them with Christian 
teaching attractive enough to send them 
scooting to the nearest Protestant kirk. 
Tied in with the program will be give- 
away materials (not cash or freezers) 
for children and parents to use at home. 
During January, “Let’s Find Out” will be 
on trial in Chicago, Hartford, and Lin- 
coln. If it succeeds in these test cities, the 
program will get the full treatment. 

But if religious programing for chil- 
dren can boast only a modest increase 
for the new year, crime shows exhibit 
an immodest one. There are currently 
four times as many crime programs for 
the kiddies’ viewing hours as there were 
in 1951. The moppets can see such 
ladies as “Sheena, Queen of the Jungle,” 
and “Annie Oakley” maiming and mur- 
dering the baddies, or witness the self- 
righteous brutality of “Buffalo Bill,” 
“Jungle Jim,” “Sky King,” and “Long 
John Silver.” All of these, given the 
rting of objectionable by the National 
Association for Better Radio and Tele- 
Vision, specialize in ruthlessness and 
almost unbearable suspense. 

This is not to deny that TV offers 
anumber of high-quality programs for 
the juvenile watcher, “Children’s Cor- 
ner,” “Ding Dong School” (closing out 
its long run this very month), “Disney- 
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Pianist Dave Brubeck appeared on “Look 
Up and Live” several iimes in 1956. 


land,” “Lassie,” “Let’s Take a Trip,” 
“Mr. Wizard,” “Zoo Parade,” and 
“Youth Wants to Know” are tops. So is 
the CBS religious program for teeners, 
“Look Up and Live.” 

The reason that most programs for 
children exist at all on our commercially 
minded networks is that advertisers 
realize that young televiewers influ- 
ence purchases. A Temple University 
survey found that 76 per cent of our 
youngsters needle parents to buy food 
products they had seen advertised on 
TV; it was also learned that 67 per cent 
of the parents gave in and bought the 


foodstuffs, Small fry are responsible for | 
big business. Some four million brand- | 
conscious kiddies watch Captain Kan- | 


garoo each morning. Researchers claim 
that three out of five who regularly see 
the gangly old Captain then go shop- 
ping with their mothers an average of 
three times a week. A network spokes- 


man draws the moral: “It adds up to a | 


pretty compelling picture for the adver- 
tiser who would like to have this kind of 
attention focused on his product.” 

An indication of the sponsor's idea 
of a child’s influence on buying habits 
is to be seen in the fact that “Steve 
Donovan, Western Marshall,” has been 
sporting beer commercials although the 
horsy show is supposed to be for chil- 
dren. But this may also be a sobering 
indication of the sense of responsibility 
that have toward their 
child audiences. The sacrilegious copy- 
writer who quoted Scripture out of 
context: “A little child shall lead them 
—to your product” probably had his facts 
fairly straight. —J. C. Wynn 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN 


(Continued from page 12) 


they threatened to keep me from know- 
ing better those with whom I was al- 
ready acquainted and of whose needs I 
was aware. To succumb to this would 
soon have left me ministering to a mere 
handful of veterans. Against it, the 
thought of the percentage of discharged 
patients unseen by me proved a whole- 
some deterrent. 

At any rate, a chaplain’s work is a 
six-and-a-half-day assignment. He loves 
it when he is on top of it, and he dreads 
going away from it for needed change, 
because it takes so long to catch up 
with when he returns. He goes away for 
occasional breaks because he finds him- 
self, otherwise, going about his duties 
mechanically, and this work is worse 
done that way than not at all. 

A surprising number of people had 
told me that hospital work would prove 
depressing. I found it inspiring instead. 
Think what it means to have known a 
traveling salesman who, two days be- 
fore he died, as he had known he would, 
of a dreaded and painful disease, of- 
fered a prayer heard by his wife and 
sister in which he thanked God for 
various ways in which he had been 
blessed, and ended his prayer, “My cup 
runneth over.” 

In a Boston hospital was Mrs. Betty 
from the White Mountains, who lay a 
long time with nothing much left of her 
save her gallant spirit. But when she 
opened her eyes, there was beauty in 
them of a kind never seen on a maga- 
zine cover. She said the fall colors were 
at their best from the window at which 
she washed the dishes. Her husband said 
she told him not to leave the ink bottle 
in their hidden cabin in the woods lest 
it freeze and thaw and break and leave 
him trouble to clean up in the spring. 
She would not be there then, but he 
and she—both retired school teachers— 
spoke as if she were going to Europe 
or Africa on some assignment before they 
would be together again. Think of being 
allowed to pray for people like that. 

I remember a huge Negro stevedore 
paralyzed below his ribs, without chance, 
it seemed, of improvement, by a chain 
that snapped and wrecked his spinal 
column. His body, grown soft yet 
still magnificently proportioned, looked, 
when propped up in bed with white 
linen all around, like a monstrous tar- 
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barrel. When he talked, a gold tooth in 
the middle of his mouth flashed short 
and long, long and short, as if in inter- 
national Morse. He had spoken of sui- 
cide, I knew, before he was assigned to 
me, and had escaped from this mood 
by teaching an Italian boy in the same 
ward, paralyzed by polio, to stop his 
daylong sobbing and smile and even 
sing a song called “Beautiful Brown 
Eyes.” After that, as often as he was 
allowed, the boy wheeled himself over 
in his chromium chair to sit and look 
up at this huge, smiling friend of his. 
I called this man “The Emperor Jones,” 
and, having seen the play, he roared 
with laughter when I told him my name 
for him. Over and over again he told 
me that if God would only let him walk 
again, he would serve God with all the 
rest of his life. It became my assignment 
to help him see for himself that God 
was already using him there in that 
ward. If I had told him this outright, it 
might have meant to him that his 
chance to walk again was nil, and so 
have cost him his courage. So we talked 
of mountains, someone having sent me 
a view of the Grand Teton, and then of 
trees, the Emperor reciting Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, and of rivers, with the 
Emperor rumbling a line or two from 
“Old Man River.” Then he persuaded 
the young Italian to walk, and then to 
improve daily until the boy went home 
to a fairly active life. At this the Em- 
peror was radiant, but he was modest 
about it, too. When he said once more 
that if God would let him walk, he 
would serve him all the rest of his life, 
I broke a rule and asked him if he didn’t 
think God was interested in what he 
had done for the Italian boy. He hadn't 
done much, he said, But a few days later 
he told me that he had prayed early that 
morning for the other men in the ward, 
and that perhaps by being there he 
could help those who were not so badly 
off as he. “When they get impatient,” 
he said, “I tell them they have to wait 
for God. They don’t know I get im- 
patient too.” I saw the Emperor three 
months later, as courageous as ever. 
Then the insurance company that paid 
his large pension for total disability 
shifted him to a Chicago hospital. 

I remember polio patients with whom 
I worked in successive summers in Bos- 
ton and in Ann Arbor, especially young 
fathers and mothers tortured with anxi- 
ety for their families, and patients of 
college and high-school age, old enough 
to understand the one chance in four 
they had of dying or being crippled for 
life. One night in Boston there were 


not enough respirators, so the patients 
had to be put in and out of respirators 
in turn. I never saw such courage even 
in my experience with a major war, 

That night a doctor came down the 
line, stopped by a teen-age girl whose 
head alone emerged from a monstrous 
respirator, and said to her, “Barbara, | 
think you could breathe for me, for a 
little bit, if you tried hard.” When the 
girl’s eyes looked back at him unafraid, 
he had the motor stopped and the win- 
dow thrown open. Then he said, “Try, 
Barbara . . . try harder. Try harder stil] 

. with all you've got. . . . There, it’s 
coming . . . don’t quit now . . . keep 
on. Splendid. . . . Now once more, just 
once. . . . Don’t go back on me. Go on! 
...If you finish this one, I'll go home 
too happy to sleep. . . . Finish it now, 
There you are. Good girl. All right, shut 
the window, and turn on the motor.” 
Meantime, the others of us around that 
respirator were breathing with the girl 
as she breathed, while we prayed. More 
than once that September I wondered 
at midnight what was the matter with 
me, and remembered that I had not 
eaten for twelve hours. 

There was Summer Freshman (his 
real name), a crack athlete just out of 
high school, with two ambitions—to play 
on the football team of a nearby univer- 
sity, and to see that his Jewish mother 
never was in want as long as she lived. 
Polio hit him harder than it hit the other 
half-dozen young men of his age in the 
same ward, but he pretended that it 
hadn’t; and the others, knowing that he 
had a harder row to hoe, drew courage 
from his fine example. When the doctors 
told him that he could never compete as 
an athlete, he merely nodded. Some 
well-to-do men of his religion rented an 
athletic field for a Sunday-afternoon ex- 
hibition by Boston’s best high-school 
athletes, and the gate receipts gave 
Summer and his mother enough to set 
them up in business, and to allow Sum- 
mer to have his years at the university. 
When, from the first football game 
played that fall by the team on which 
Summer had hoped someday to play, 
there came to the hospital a senior center 
with an injured hand, and he heard 
Summer’s story and learned that officials 
at the university were too usy to take 
up a suggestion that the first-year class 
might be willing te adopt Summer 4 
an honorary member, the senior said, 
“When I get back to school, I am going 
to see what can be done about that.” 
One of the last things I remember from 
my last week in Boston was a call from 
a dean at that school to say that Sum 
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mer was being adopted by the freshman 
class. 

I remember a woman of middle age 
in a mental hospital in Washington, 
D.C., who surprised the staff on duty in 
her ward by saying she was ready to go 


home. She was examined and pro- 


nounced cured. She explained that the 
day before a chaplain-interne, in a brief 
talk before celebrating post-Easter Com- 
munion in her ward, had said that 
Jesus's words “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” were one of 
the most surprising things in the Bible, 
since he who spoke them had been so 
certain of his Father’s love, and one of 
the most terrible, since he who spoke 
them had been so merciful and yet so 
badly served, and one of the most re- 
assuring, since they made it clear that 
Jesus “knew from experience all that this 
life can mean.” The psychiatrists who 
sent this information to the chaplains’ 
ofice added that the woman had said, 
“‘[ see now that I have been wrong to 
be angry at God.” 

I remember a young athletic coach 
from Kansas who was in such pain in the 
Denver hospital that he begged me to 
help him end his life. I told him, of 
course, that I could not, but said I could 
not blame him for wanting to end it, 
and could not think that God would 
condemn him for wanting to end it when 
he was drowning in a sea of pain. But 
I said I hoped he would not, for the 
sake of his wife. He agreed that she 
was splendid, and I said a prayer for 
him, in which I pleaded Paul’s promise 
that God will not allow us to be tried 
above our ability to endure, but will 
with the trial make also the way of es- 
cape, that we may be able to endure it. 
The next morning he told a nurse that 
God had said to him in a dream that he 
would not let him suffer too long, and 
in a few more days God kept the 
promise. 

I remember a woman in her late sev- 
tities who proved, though she was with- 
wut pain, to have only a week or so 
more to live. She said she was not re- 
luctant to go, since her husband had 
been dead many years, and her daugh- 
tr had many friends and income 
tnough. But the mother added, “My 
daughter wants me to join a church with 
het, and leaves what church we join to 
me. We have tried to live Christian 
ives, but have never joined a church.” 
She was silent some moments, and I 
waited, and was glad I had, for suddenly 
without explanation of an apparent 
tinge of subject, she asked, “Is there 
aything written anywhere about the 
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This is her Story... 


. . . just as she told it: “I was 
sold as a servant, very cheaply 
because I was blind. In the dark- 
ness I tried hard to earn my rice 
for the man who bought me but 
he was cruel with me. I could 
not see to avoid his hand raised 
to strike me. Sometimes he beat 
me until I fainted and then 
kicked me. I lived in pain and 
fear. I wished I were dead. But 
now I am here in this school. I 
can never remember before be- 
ing glad I am alive.” 


The story of Tin Soat, now 13, is 
no more pitiful than hundreds of 
blind, abused, “cheap” child servants, 
not yet rescued by CCF orphanage 
workers in Formosa, Viet-Nam, 
Korea and other countries. To be a 
little, bought and paid for servant or 
a homeless child with one’s rags and 
hunger is cruel enough. But to be 
blind, too, surely calls for a tear of 
pity and someone’s coin as well. 


CCF assists over 18,000 children 
around the world. Not all of them 
are blind or crippled, but many of 
them were unwanted, abused and 
shoved around—the discarded chips 


For information write: 


[— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc. 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 


girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
first month Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 








that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 
I cannot “adopt” a child but want 


to help by giving $ 





Tin Soat Chu 


of humanity, condemned to sorrow 
and pain. The world passed them by 
“on the other side” until America 
came to their aid through CCF. Any 
gift will help such children or they 
can be “adopted” and placed in one 
of 213 CCF Homes. The cost in all 
countries listed below, is the same— 
ten dollars a month. The name, ad- 
dress, story and picture will be sent 
and correspondence with the child 
is invited. 


The countries are: Austria, 
Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, or wherever the 
greatest need. 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


....Please send me further information. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 














RECOLLECTIONS OF 
A HOSPITAL CHAPLAIN 


injustice of things? I know a woman 
who was born rich and married richer, 
whose children have all married well, 
whose husband is successful in his pro- 
fession, and whose investments always 
increase in value. Yet she is hard and 
self-centered. It isn’t envy on my part, 
I honestly believe. But I wonder. . . .” 

I told her I had that morning been 
committing to memory a new translation 
of something written long ago on that 
subject. I gave her a small paper edition 
of the Psalms, the only tract I ever car- 
ried, open at Psalm 73. While she fol- 
lowed the older translation, I repeated 
the Revised Standard Version: 


Truly God is good to the upright, 

to those who are pure in heart. 

But as for me, my feet had almost 
stumbled, 

my steps had well nigh slipped. 

For I was envious of the arrogant, 

when I saw the prosperity of the 
wicked. 

For they have no pangs; 

their bodies are sound and sleek. 

They are not in trouble as other men 
are; 

they are not stricken like other men. 

Therefore pride is their necklace; 

violence covers them asa garment.... 

Nevertheless I am continually with 
thee; 

thou dost hold my right hand. 

Thou dost guide me with thy counsel, 

And afterward thou wilt receive me 
to glory. 

Whom have I in heaven but thee? 

And there is nothing upon earth that 
I desire besides thee. 

My flesh and my heart may fail, 

but God is the strength of my heart 
and my portion for ever... . 

For me it is good to be near 
God. ... 


The woman said she had not known 
there was such a thing in the Bible. 
Could she keep the little book of Psalms? 
Of course, I said. The next day, when I 
came in, she asked me at once, “Which 
church do you think we should join?” 
The one, I said, in which her daughter 
was already happily at work. The mother 
agreed, and asked how it could be ar- 
ranged. By a call to one of the ministers, 
I said, and she asked me to make it. 
So the two were received at a Com- 
munion service in the hospital, and 
within a week the mother died. 
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I remember a woman sixty years old, 
who said, when I asked her how she 
was, that they had told her that if she 
could live five years without the return 
of cancer, she might outlive her husband. 
“He is ten years older than I,” she said, 
“and he isn’t well, and he needs me, 
and he is a good man. But the cancer 
has come back after four years, so it 
seems I won't be able to take care of 
him. I wouldn’t mind going on, other- 
wise, but I have prayed to be allowed 
to care for him. It is hard to under- 
stand.” She spoke the last words not in 
anger or rebellion, but with a kind of 
gentle perplexity. 

I told her I thought it was not only 
hard, but impossible to understand, and 
that none of the theologians or philos- 
ophers have been able to explain it. 
“But,” I said, “I know something which 
I suspect you may know even better 
than I, that the very denials that seem 
to disprove God’s love may compel us 
to find him nearer and more real than 
ever before.” “Yes, I do know it,” she 
said. “When I say my prayers and read 
my Bible and go to church and every- 
thing is all right, it doesn’t mean nearly 
so much to me as it does when things 
are too much for me ever to stand up to 
alone.” I went down to my office and 
looked up what Farmer of Cambridge 
University has written about God’s use 
of mystery, and brilliantly as he put it, 
the brave woman up on the third floor 
had said it as clearly as had the theo- 
logian. 

Over and over again in my years as 
a hospital chaplain I remembered the 
saying that we give the worst account 
of ourselves when things are easy, and 
the best when we fight against odds. 
With few exceptions the patients in real 
trouble stood up to it so that I have 
felt, not that they owed me anything, 
but that I owed them much for the 
courage, and often the faith, with which 
I have seen them face suffering or death 
or bereavement. Long ago I read a few 
lines in French, the latter part of which 
has been borne out by these hospital 
years: “Passing griefs cry aloud against 
heaven, but great griefs do not cry aloud 
against heaven; they keep listening.” 

I have found these words of David 
Grayson’s also borne out by hospital 
experience, that “as we look backward, 
those times in our lives which glow 
brightest, seem most worth-while, are 
by no means those in which we have 
been happiest or most successful, but 
rather those in which, though painful or 
even sorrowful, we have been most nec- 
essary, most desired.” 








CHI 





HOUGH any parish furnishes a mj 
Lise with evidence of the power 

our faith, few afford it every ¢ 
like a hospital chaplaincy. The men w 
are surest of God, it is often pointed g 
are not theologians analyzing in bog 
or classrooms the nature and purpose 
God, but those who, doing his will; 
some missioner situation, see the di 
ference faith makes in human living 
and especially in human extremity. | 
cynic, noticing this contrast, might sug 
gest that if we would pause in our 
tivity long enough to think, we mig 
not be so sure. But this cynical su 
gestion, if reported to some missio 
would amuse him much as a linemang 
some high-tension line would be amus¢ 
if informed that a convention of phys 
cists, in view of their inability to exphi 
what electricity ultimately is, and wh 
it does what it does, had declared thaj 
electricity does not exist. The linema 
might say that if they came up on hij 
tower and took naked hold on one: 
his cables, they would know whethe 
or not it exists. 

I have grown surer, in hospitals, « 
another world nearer and more real ani 
enduring than this world of which 
try so hard to be sure. I have know 
prayer to be answered, sometimes # 
the time or even the very moment i 
which prayer was most urgent. I hay 
also known prayer not to bring the bom 
it sought, which is not to be wonder 
at. It is sometimes God’s will to grant ow 
prayer for healing, but it is sometime 
his will that we endure suffering or be 
reavement or death in faith, and to his 
glory. 

Nowhere more than in hospitals doe 
that great collect from the Book of Com 
mon Prayer breathe new faith into us 

O most loving Father. who willestw 
to give thanks for all things, to dreal 
nothing but the loss of thee, and to cat 
all our care on thee, who carest for ws; 
Preserve us from the faithless fears and 
worldly anxieties, and grant that w 
clouds of this mortal life may hide from 
us the light of that love which is im 
mortal, and which thou hast manifested 
unto us in thy Son, Jesus Christ Ow 
Lord. Amen. 

And nowhere else, short of war, doe 
that great declaration of Paul's com 
into its own as it does in a hospital: For 
I am sure that neither death, nor lift 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor thing’ 
present, nor things to come, nor power, 
nor height, nor depth, nor anything et 
in all creation, will be able to separtt 
us from the love of God in Christ Jest 
our Lord. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY . . . by Charlotte Baird 
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Are Brotuers Bortuers? 


“Brothers are nothing but bothers,” 
Linda grumbled to her friends as their 
teacher excused the class for the day. 

Almost every day Linda’s three 
younger brothers, David, Jimmy, and 
Mark caused her some kind of trouble. 
Last Sunday they had embarrassed her 
in front of her church-school teacher by 
playing tag on the steps of the church. 

Yesterday when Linda and her friends 
were visiting in her room, the boys 
kept banging on the door so the girls 
could hardly hear themselves talk. And 
now, on this Friday afternoon when she 
wanted to play tennis after school, she 
had to go home instead. Mother had an 
important meeting, and was counting 
on Linda to watch the boys. 

As Linda walked home she was think- 
ing about her problem of saving money 
for this summer. If only she could earn 
money looking after her brothers, it 
would be all right..Mother said she 
couldn’t pay Linda every time she asked 
her to help around the house, and Linda 
ew it was important for Dad and 
Mother to put aside money so the fam- 
ly could have a trip east. But Linda 
wanted to have money of her own to 
pend on the trip. 

When Linda finally reached home, 
Mother was waiting for her out front. 
‘Honey, I do wish you'd hurry a little 
more when I need you. Jimmy and Mark 
we playing in the back yard. You 
wedn’t worry about David because he’s 
towing Mrs. Steele’s lawn and will take 
te of himself. Please set the table if 
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you have time. And thank you, dear, 
for helping me out.” She was off before 
Linda could complain. 

As she buttered a piece of raisin 
bread for a snack, Linda heard quar- 
reling in the back yard and ran out to 
see what the trouble was. “Here, see 
what I brought you.” Her slice of bread 
divided between Jimmy and Mark 
stopped the quarrel right away. And 
when she offered to make them a castle 
in the sandpile, they settled down cheer- 
fully to help her. Mary Ellen, the little 
girl next door, came over to join in the 
play. Linda forgot herself in the fun they 
all were having. 

Suddenly she realized that the table 
had to be set before Mother arrived 
home. Feeling cross again, Linda went 
in the house. Girls really had the worst 
of it with jobs like this to do all the 
time. As if to make things worse, the 
front door banged, and Dave came in 
with a shout. 

“Yippee!” he crowed. “Look what 
I've got.” He showed her the seventy- 
five cents Mrs. Steele had given him for 
clipping and mowing her lawn. Linda 
felt that boys had all the luck. Here she 
was—eleven years old. David was only 
eight, yet he could earn more money 
than she. It just wasn’t fair, and she 
was going to say so when Mother got 
home. 

A knock sounded on the door. It was 
Mrs. Stanley, Mary Ellen’s mother. 
Linda tried to get the cross tone out of 
her voice as she started to explain that 


the little girl was in the back yard. “Oh, 
I know where Mary Ellen is,” Mrs. 
Stanley interrupted her. “I just wanted 
to talk with you a minute. May I?” 

Linda suddenly remembered her 
manners enough to suggest that they sit 
down. She wondered what Mrs. Stanley 
wanted to talk with her about. 

“Linda.” she began, “I hope you 
don’t mind if I confess that I’ve done a 
little spying on you lately. I've been 
watching you when you take care of 
your brothers, and I think you do a 
very nice job. Today I was right by the 
fence when you gave them your snack 
and played with them in the sandbox. 
My husband needs me to help at the 
store Saturday mornings, and Mary 
Ellen and J would both be very happy 
if you could take care of her for three 
hours each week. I'll pay you thirty- 
five cents an hour if vou think that is 
fair.” 

Linda gasped. “Oh, Mrs. Stanley, 
I'd love to have the job. But do you be- 
lieve I can do it?” 

Mrs. Stanley nodded her head. “I’m 
sure you can, Linda. Your mother has 
often told me how much she trusts you, 
and how wisely you take care of your 
brothers.” 

A few minutes after Mrs. Stanley left, 
Linda’s mother came up the steps. 
Linda danced out to meet her. 

“Mother, I've got the most wonder- 
ful job, and all because of David and 
Jimmy and Mark. You know, brothers 
really aren't bothers after all.” 
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MINERALS and AMINO ACID 
Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,, 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 


NOW YOURS FREE 


O prove to you the re- 
markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan . . . we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
pier you may feel after a few 
days’ trial! Just one of these 
; capsules each day supplies 
~.' your body with over twice 
. the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D.. . five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered — a vitamin that actually 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-day supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensationc! Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
Cc. F. CAPSU LES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSUL ES with such astounding results... so many 

ople have already written in telling us how much 
= they felt after only a short trial . that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-being after a similar trial. 

In fact, we're so convinced that we're willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money Yeon 
don't spend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 


discovered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 





Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 
more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 

ou been “vitamin- 

opping” from one 
formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel- 
ing you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this amazing 
opportunity! and read 
this remarkable offer! 











another, absolutely ~~ yang 
sable for ——_ health . 

but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 
the National Research Coun- 
cil. If you tire easily .. . if 
you work under pressure, or 
if you’re over 40 or su 
ject to the strees of travel, worry and other strains ... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the most frequently recommend- 
ed food supplement formula for people in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules . . . and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and in need of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 


® thing’ All the cost and all the risk are ours! the exact ingredients contained in high potency 
s0-day supply of our VITASABE C. CAPSULES  VITASAFE €. F. CAPSULES. Every one of these 


ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U. S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 
This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 


[ ViTASAFE CORP., Dept. 2760-1 Fill Out This No-Risk 
| Coupon Today! 
=> 


for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body's 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here's just why we're so confident these cap- 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
zest for living! 


Why YOU May Need These 
Sate High-Potency Capsules 


As your own doctor will tell you, scientigts have 


43 West otee Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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be sure you "re getting exactly what the label stat 
and that you're getting pure ingredients whose 
ficial effects have been proven time and time 

Not only that— you're getting a month’s 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just } 
effective they may be for you! And now see wha 
you get — w'thout the slightest risk on your pa 


Amazing Ncw Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in 


With your free vitamins you will also receive 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that p 


you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals 


will need. By means of this Plan you can receive 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-t 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail p 
Always Factory Fresh 

This means you will no longer have to go she 
around for vitamins or pay Figh retail prices, 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and f 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DEG@ 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy an 
from us whatsoever. 

Now here’s how you can get this Free 30-day 
ply, and learn all about this amazing new plan, 


Act At Once! 


Simply fill out the cou and send it in to ust 
We'll rush you your free month’s supply of 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along 
information about the Plan. During your free 
period you can decide whether or not you 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savings off: 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial 1 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to 

ow, since the supply of capsules that we can 
away free is necessari y limited, we urge you &@ 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the cap 
ours. So don’t miss out on this marvelous opporti 


VITASAFE CORP. 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, 
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